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years ago President Butler epitomized the 
spirit of American education in these terms: 
‘“Spontaneity is the keynote of education in the 
United States. Its varied form, its uneven pro- 
gress, its lack of symmetry, its practical effective- 
ness, are all due to the fact that it has sprung un- 
bidden from the needs and aspirations of the people. 
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been ruling forces.” 

To no phase of education are these words more strikingly appli- 
cable than to technical education for the business office. If the 
business school stands for anything today, it stands for “individual 
initiative.” The development of a system of formal instruction, 
instituted and regulated by governmental agency, may be traced 
with certainty and its results studied with a fair degree of accu 
racy. But schools carried on by private enterprise and conducted 
for purposes of monetary gain, and not ordinarily responsible to 
any authority—educational, governmental, or otherwise—either 
for the regulation of their curricula or standards, or for reports 
thereon, are bound to leave few or no accurate records of their 
inception. 

It has been customary, up to this time, to think and speak of 
R. M. Bartlett, Peter Duff, and Nathaniel Comer as the pioneer | 
commercial school men. It is the purpose of this paper, in brief, 
to present the names and activities of four other men who, too, did 
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pioneer work in this field of technical training, yet who are prac- 
tically unknown today. 

The commercial school is peculiarly the result of an evolutionary 
process. It would be interesting and instructive, if space per- 
mitted, to trace in detail those influences which led to its incep- 
tion. Among such influences we might well class the publication 
of texts on those subjects which now are recognized as distinctly 
commercial in their character. 

The American Colonies, particularly Virginia with its tobacco- 
raising enterprises, were engaged in trading and commerce, and 
consequently there was a demand for a book which treated of mer- 
cantile accounts. The earliest work which seems to have been at 
all extensively used in the colonies was entitled “Bookkeeping 
Methodiz’d ; a Methodical Treatise on Merchant Accounts, accord- 
ing to the Italian form. By John Mair, Edinburgh.” The first 
edition appeared in 1756. The sixth edition, which I have ex- 
amined, was published in 1760, being greatly enlarged by the ad- 
dition of an Appendix, comprising, as the Preface puts it, a “vast 
amount of useful information,” a chapter being added “for the 
benefit of the young merchants, who trade to, or settle in Virginia 
and Maryland, exhibiting at great length the commerce of those 
colonies, with the method of keeping accompts used by the Store- 
keepers there.” Another chapter was added “to answer the pur- 
pose of merchants in the West Indies setting forth the commerce 
of the sugar colonies, with the method of keeping accompts used by 
the factors there.” 

An even more interesting book appeared in the year before Mair 
brought out his sixth edition, the title page of which reads, “The 
Modern Elements of Numeral Arithmetic, containing so much of 
common and decimal arithmetic as is necessary to perform the 
various calculations of the Compting-House and the Custom-House 
with the greatest ease and dispatch together with the demonstration 
of the Theory and Practice of the several branches of Commercial 
Arithmetic so disposed as to suit the convenience and capacities 
of children.” Real, Simon-pure, practical commercial arithmetic 
in 1759! The book contains chapters on Fellowship, Custom and 
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Excise, and “Tret and Tare,” which is defined as “that process 
by which merchants compendiously find and deduct their allow- 
ance and commissions.” 

Another step forward in the development of a practical educa- 
tion was made by the publication, in 1772, of a pamphlet entitled 
an “Essay on Bookkeeping in the ture Italian method of Debtor 
and Creditor by William Webster, Writing-Master and Accomp- 
tant.” This contains a highly interesting appendix entitled “An 
Essay towards rendering the instruction of Youth more easy and 
effectual with regard to the Studies at the Writing-School.” In an 
almost prophetic vein Webster arraigns the educational practices 
of the day in the following terms: 

“Education is a word of large extent; but certainly every part 
is not applicable to every person, and the compting-house and 
compter require qualifications very different from those which fit 
aman for the pulpit or bar. Yet, notwithstanding, the prevailing 
method of education at present is without any regard to the child’s 
capacity or destination, with respect to the future figure we intend 
he shall make in the world. The present method, I say, is, as 
soon as he can stammer over a chapter in the Bible, and before 
he hath well lost the uncouth tone of pronunciation which he 
hath larnt from his mistress, immediately to send the boy to the 
Latin-School; where, instead of studying his own language and 
improving in the necessary qualifications of reading it distinctly 
and with proper emphasis, he is unreasonably entered upon a Latin 
grammar, and not only perplexed with abstruse terms of art, but 
confounded with rules written in a language he is altogether a 
stranger to.” “This course of study,’ Webster observes, “is as 
fruitless as it is difficult, for, after it may be seven years’ pains 
are past, and the youth somewhat advanced in learning, either 
discouraged by experienced hardships or determined by his friends’ 
inclinations, his studies are suddenly changed, and he is imme- 
diately removed to the Writing-School to be qualified for trade 
or other business ;”’ (there is your business school of the eighteenth 
century, “The writing-school, to be qualified for trade or other 
business” )—‘“‘where, entirely neglecting his former application, 
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the little Latin he has learned is lost; and for all his time and 
labor past, he is perhaps unable to give the sense of a motto or 
inscription; nay, it may be, is still uneapable of reading or 
writing.” 

How often have we heard this same line of argument, slightly 
re-vamped, applied to those schools which represent the modern 
version of the Latin-School of Webster’s time. 

I shall now mention certain other books in the order of their 
appearance, each one of which represents a distinct advance in 
the cause of practical education. The first is “The Young Book- 
keeper’s Assistant,” published by Thomas Dilworth at Philadel- 
phia in 1789. I advert to the preface of this book for the follow- 
ing quotation : 

“Some instructors of youth propose to teach Bookkeeping in 
six weeks; some in a month, and some in twenty-four hours; and 
all of them, in their own proposed times, engage to make their 
pupils master of the art. But whatever their pretensions may be, 
it cannot be done in so short a time; such hasty performances in 
bookkeeping, or in any other branch of literature, being more 
likely to produce a crazy and tottering building subject to fall at 
every blast if not wholly undermine it, rather than make it firm 
and lasting.” 

Verily, verily, the educational fakir have we always with us! 

Seven years later appeared the “American Accountant; con- 
taining the principles of Mercantile Arithmetic, or all the rules 
necessary for forming a complete accountant; methodically ar- 
ranged and largely exemplified, the whole adapted to the commerce 
of the United States. By Benjamin Workman, Philadelphia.” 
The chief merit of this book, the author contends, lies in its large 
number of practical examples. I cannot refrain from quoting 
one such practical example: 


No. 11. When first the marriage knot was tied 
3etwixt my wife and me, 
My age did hers as far exceed 
As three times three do three; 
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But after ten and half ten years 
We man and wife had been, 

Our ages then appeared to be 
As eight is to sixteen. 

Now, Tyro skilled in numbers, say, 
What were our ages on the wedding day ? 

Ans. Sir, forty-five years you had been, 
Your bride no more than just fifteen. 


Merely mentioning William Mitchell’s “System of Bookkeep- 
ing,” “The Ready Reckoner,” published at York, Pa., 1797, and 
William Jackson’s ‘Bookkeeping in the true Italian form of 
Debtor and Creditor from the Precepts of the ingenious D. Dow- 
ling, author of Mercantile Arithmetic,” published in 1801 (that 
same “Jackson’s Bookkeeping” which Mr. Bartlett, thirty-five 
years later, declared he knew by heart), I pass on to “The Stu- 
dent’s Assistant, containing a concise method of Bookkeeping by 
James Maginness, Harrisburg,” prepared for the use of his stu- 
dents in 1817. It seems by this time that bookkeeping had be- 
come a course in the curricula of the schools and academies of 
the day; indeed, all but one of the books mentioned above bore 
the name of a school, written evidently by the student who orig- 
inally owned the book. 

Once more, and in even stronger terms, the plea for a practical 
education crops up in Maginness’s work. He has added to the 
book, “Observations,” as he puts it, “on the management of youth 
in conducting them through a Useful Education.” Let me quote: 

“Excellent plans of a liberal education have been laid down 
by writers in almost all ages of the enlightened world. Notwith- 
standing this, many people are mistaken about what it requires 
to constitute a liberal education. Men are said to possess a liberal 
education who have acquired little more than a smattering of the 
Latin and Greek languages; without a competent knowledge of 
anything else. I consider such an education a very illiberal and 
useless one. How many young men have we seen coming from 
the colleges with their honorary titles of Bachelor of Arts and 
Master of Arts without being master of either art or science; 
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such geniuses,” he remarks with fine sarcasm, “are said to have 
liberal educations.” Continuing, he asserts that “it is not uncom- 
mon for boys to have an opportunity of jabbering here and there 
through a few classical school-books without learning to spell, read, 
write or understand their own language as they should do.” “My 
plan,” he tells us, “is to commence with a boy in our own lan- 
guage and point out to him the course which I consider necessary 
for him to pursue to acquire a useful English education strongly 
bordering on liberality.” 

Peace to the departed Maginness, preacher in the cause of a 
Practical Education, who could so clearly detect the educational 
shams of his times, and for that matter, our own times as well. 

He goes on at some length with directions as to the teaching of 
every subject in the curriculum of his school. Penmanship, 
Grammar, Bookkeeping, Arithmetic, each in turn is well and 
wisely treated. In Penmanship his ideas were strikingly sound. 
He advises the boy to sit in a proper position at his writing desk, 
“keeping the edge and heel of his hand always off the paper and 
free of it when writing. He should first be practiced to make 
a straight and parallel strokes of about and inch and a half, with 
a natural slope, till he can make them pretty clean, straight, and 
regular.” 

I am now going to introduce to you one of those four pioneer 
commercial school men whom I mean to resurrect from obloquy. 
He is James Bennett, “Accountant, Lecturer on Bookkeeping, and 
President of the Accountants’ Benevolent Society of the city of 
New York.” Let me quote his advertisement, published in 1833: 


“The Annual Commencement of Bennett’s Public Lectures 
on Book-keeping is on the first Monday in October, at his 
office in New York at seven o’clock in the evening; and a 
New Class commences on the first Monday of each of the 
succeeding months, including April. The Evening Lectures 
close annually on the first day of May. ‘ 

“TrermMs.—For an unlimited attendance (the perpetual 
scholarship device later adopted by the Bryant and Stratton 
chain), with the practice, $15.00, to be paid in advance. 
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For private instruction, which is given at all times, at his 
office, $25.00, payable in advance. The private instruction 
is given in the day time throughout the year. (No summer 
vacations. ) 

“A thorough knowledge of this art may be acquired from 
the subscriber’s instruction, in from four to six weeks, one 
lesson each day. Certificates of ability, under seal, will be 
granted to each qualified person.” 


In 1820 Mr. Bennett published for use in his classes “The 
American System of Book-keeping” and a “Practical Arithmetic.” 
His bookkeeping text must have been exceedingly popular, for it 
ran through more than forty editions. 

Mr. Bennet evidently had a large clientele, for he published 
in his book a “Recommendation of his Communicative Talents as 
a Lecturer,” signed by several hundred persons who had been 
“qualified for the counting-house by him, comprising,” as he puts 
it, “merchants, their clerks, mechanics, lawyers, ministers, gentle- 
men of fortune, and even ladies.” He conducted his lectures not 
only in New York but in Albany and in Masonic Hall, Phila- 
delphia. 

He feels called upon to argue that the art of bookkeeping can 
be acquired in the schoolroom quite as well as by the apprentice 
system then in vogue, and in a shorter time, too. “It only requires 
the proper books and forms,” he says, “and the correct plan of 
communication to crown an able instructor with success.” For 
even in the office the bookkeeper does not handle the goods while 
he is making the entries. In the light of what has since tran- 
spired in the educational world, his argument was certainly sound. 

Leaving Mr. Bennett, let me now present to you Mr. Benjamin 
Foster, Teacher of Writing and Bookkeeping, Author of the 
Counting-House Assistant, The Merchant’s Manual, The Penman’s 
Guide and System of Penmanship.” 

The last named book was published in 1835, and from it IL 
extract the following quotation: 
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FostTrer’s CoMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


“At this institution the Mercantile education of young 
gentlemen is completed in a superior and expeditious manner. 
Penmanship, Arithmetic and Book-keeping are taught on an 
original and improved plan, with particular reference to the 
business of the Counting-House. 

“Foster’s System of Rapid Writing is, in the highest de- 
gree, simple and effective—easily acquired and easily applied 
to practice. It presents no obstacles,—the Clerk acquires a 
masterly use of the pen and reaps the benefit in an increased 
salary ; the Book-keeper is taught a ‘neat round hand,’ which 
is an ornament to the Ledger; the Merchant is enabled to 
write with ease and freedom; and every person with a mod- 
erate application, may acquire a beautiful running hand. 

“Commercial Book-keeping is taught in a practical man- 
ner; the learner is exercised in buying and selling, in making 
out bills, invoices and account sales; an attempt is made to 
teach whatever belongs to the well regulated Counting- 
House. 

“Classes, morning, afternoon and evening. Blank Books, 
Pens, Ink and Paper, furnished without extra charge. 

TrErms. 
“For a Course of Lessons in Penmanship.......... $12.00 
“For a Course of Lessons in Book-keeping, by Single 

and Double Entry, in which the Pupil will be quali- 

fied to act as Book-keeper in the most extensive and 

ne POTEET EE $12.00 
“For a Course of Lessons in Commercial Calculations 

by which may be acquired the most simple and 

expeditions methods of performing the various com- 

putations which occur in business.............. $10.00 


Lapigs’ Se.ect Cuass. 


“The hours from 11 to 12 A. M. are devoted exclusively 
to the instruction of ladies in writing. These ladies who 
have long regarded an improvement in their chirography 
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impracticable, are assured by this system, they can attain 
a free, flowing hand. 
Rooms, 116 Wasurneron Street, Boston.” 


Surely there was a well-equipped business school in 1835 in 
Bosten ! 

Foster’s forte was evidently Penmanship. The method he 
originated is so striking that I cannot forbear quoting it. He 
wrote: 

“The distinguishing features of my system are: 

“1. The learner attains a mastery of the simple and com- 
bined movements of the hand and arm, and this muscular 
facility (muscular facility, 1835!) enables him to write with 
elegance and expedition. 

“2. The letters are executed by the simultaneous move- 
nent of the hand and fore-arm, in conjunction with that of 
the fingers and thumb,—the arm resting lightly near the 
elbow; while the third and fourth fingers are used as a 
movable support. (Verily, there is ‘nothing new under the 
sun.’ ) 

“3. All slow and formal practice is abandoned and a 
series of exercises substituted which impart a free, flowing 
command of the pen and a uniform slope and regularity to 
the letters. 

“4. The exercises are performed rapidly from the first, 
and in addition to great freedom and expertness, the habit 
of writing straight without ruled lines is acquired. 

“5. A free, bold movement is attained, whereby the long- 
est words may be written without lifting the pen; this can- 
not be performed by any other process whatever, and with- 
out it, there can be no such thing as rapid mercantile 
writing.” 


I am sure we are all ready to subscribe to a “system” which 
enunciates such principles. And all this in 1835, with the quill 
pen, at a time, too, when we think of writing as being largely a 
matter of mechanical measurement! 
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I should like to speak further of Foster and his commercial 
school, but space forbids. 

About this time there was, however, still another commercial 
school in New England. It was 

Tue Hartrorp ComMeEercIAL ACADEMY, 
162% Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 

whose advertisement I have copied verbatim from the “Complete 
System of Practical Book-keeping,” published in 1840 by Nicholas 
Harris, Principal. It reads: 

“The design of this school is to qualify young men for 
the Counting-Room in a superior and expeditious manner. 

“The following branches are taught upon the most approved 
plan, by the lesson or quarter of eleven weeks, viz: 

Penmanship. 

“Individuals spending a short time in the school, may 

acquire a free, flowing and elegant style of writing. 
Commercial Arithmetic. 

“Young men who have neglected, or wish to review, the 
Arithmetic, may, in a short period, acquire simple and expe- 
ditious methods of performing the various computations in 
business. 

‘Bookkeeping by Single and Double Entry. 

“The learner is instructed in the most approved methods 
of opening, closing, and reopening books in every varitey of 
business. 

Mercantile Correspondence. 

“Pupils in this branch will be made familiar with com 
posing all the forms of bills, ete., useful in the routine of 
business. 

“Young men engaged through the day, can take lessons 
in the evening or morning, in separate apartments. Lessons 
in the Ancient and Modern Languages and Surveying will 
be heard. Merchants’ Books written up and disputed and 
complicated accounts adjusted. 

Nicuoras Harris, Principal. 
References: Gov. Ellsworth, Rev. Dr. Hawes.” 
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Surely this commercial school, whose announcement was pub- 
lished in 1840, had a curriculum that will bear comparison with 
many of those of today. 

Lastly, I shall present to you Thomas Jones, ‘Accountant, 
Principal of the Initiatory Counting-Rooms and Commercial 
Academy,” No. 182 Broadway, New York. ‘“Jones’s Commercial 
Academy” was quite as good and complete a school as those just 
mentioned. It seems to have been established in the late thirties, 
and an advertisement of it appears in the “Principles and Prae- 
tice of Bookkeeping,” published in 1841. I will not trouble to 
reproduce it in full, but the school was intended, as the adver- 
tisement puts it, “‘to afford gentlemen preparing to enter the 
counting-room and particularly merchants’ clerks, the opportunity 
of acquiring a thorough commercial education.” Bookkeeping, 
commercial arithmetic, and penmanship received full attention. 

So, back in the thirties of the last century, there existed in 
New York, Boston and Hartford excellent commercial schools 
where a young man could secure a sound business training. 

I shall be satisfied if 1 have brought to the attention of my 
readers some personalities in the early beginnings of the private 
commercial school which are not generally known and appreciated 
as they should be. All honor to Messrs. Bennett, Foster, Harris 
and Jones, Pioneer Commercial School Men of America! 

In conclusion, let me quote the words of Dr. Edmund J. James, 
in his monograph on Commercial Education : 

“The commercial college is peculiarly American; nothing 
exactly like it is known in other countries. It embodies the de- 
fects and excellencies of the American character, and typifies in 
itself a certain stage in our development. Its almost spontaneous 
origin, its rapid and wide diffusion, its rough adaptation of primi- 
tive material to the satisfying of immediate and pressing needs, 
its utter disregard of all save the direct answer to current demand, 
and then gradually its recognition of present inadequacy, and its 
determination toward broader, fuller usefulness, these character- 
istics of the commercial college mark it as essentially the product 
of a young, eager and gradually maturing people. The man who 
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first noted a need for business instruction waited not to formulate 
the problem and discuss the solution, but bent himself straight 
away to furnish the opportunity and to meet the demand.” 

And so the business school came into the field and supplied a 
need, and supplied it very adequately indeed, if we may judge 
from the immense growth of such institutions all over the land. 
The business school secured and has since maintained its position 
because it did and does give that kind of technical training which 
it professes to give. 


An Autumn Idyl 


I pause here in this garden, 
Where blithe gladioli bloom, 

Some pink, some white, some crimson, 
With little or no perfume. 


The sunbeams slant so seemly ; 
The air is cool and clear; 

And my heart is full of pity, 
For the winter months are near. 


The intermittent singers, 
This autumn afternoon— 

The crickets—by me linger, 
To pipe their drowsy tune. 


Gone are the flaming roses, 
The passionless flowers remain, 

While the leaves of green boughs murmur, 
“Tomorrow dull clouds, mist, and rain.” 


D. H. VERDER. 
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SMMC RTT APS the most direct approach to the place of 


Z a Education in the sociology of Professor Hayes is 
a P 5 in his treatment of social contrel. In order to 
3 : live a harmonious life, in fact, in order to secure 
Somme any degree of integrated life whatever, a group of 
= = human beings must have certain methods or agen- 
= = cies of control. These are necessary for co-opera- 


SrunMCMMNE a ‘i : 
POM tion and solidarity. Without them the group will 


disintegrate or degenerate in unending conflict. Man has instincts 
and natural traits upon which as a basis the agencies of control 
are built. In fact, for a primitive form of social organization, 
these natural traits themselves may be the main bonds of social 
cohesion. Sociability, the love of one’s kind, imitation, fear of 
the enemy, are natural characteristics which cement together 
primitive groups. The same thing is true of personal groups among 
ourselves. Personal contact with others stimulates our sympathy, 
altruism, sense of justice, and feelings of loyalty to common inter- 
ests. Natural traits therefore suffice for a degree of harmony and 
solidarity in personal groups. But civilized nations are too vast 
for personal associations. The “we” groups in which each person 
mingles are usually but infinitesimal portions ¢f the total popula- 
tion. What hope is there for developing sympathy and solidarity 
among great groups of people, most of whom will never meet each 
other in personal ways? What prospects are there for harmony 
and co-operation over large areas? The answer is, that agencies 
of control must be devised, and while these utilize natural traits 
and instincts, they must go much beyond them in intricacy and 
elaborateness. 


“Introduction to the Study of Sociology’’ and “Sociology and Ethics’’ are the two books 
published by Professor Hayes which supply data for this study. 
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As a society grows in numbers and complexity, increasing 
elaborateness in the machinery of control musi follow. In a per- 
sonal group the consequences of contact are immediate and appar- 
ent. In a developed society the causal connection between an 
action and its consequences is likely to be 1emote and obscure. 
There are dairy owners and real estate promoters, for example, 
who would instinctively recoil at the thought of committing mur- 
der, but whose cupidity and neglect result in the death of many 
from impure milk and contagion-reeking tenements. Likewise the 
trust magnate, generous to his personal following and pridefully 
honest in ordinary business dealings, may not hesitate to manipu- 
late the values of securities though the result be the filching away 
of the painfully accumulated savings of the poor. It is evident 
that an advanced society affords gigantic opportunities for de- 
structive conduct from which no instinctive impulse restrains, and 
it likewise affords opportunity for great good. to which no instine- 
tive impulse prompts. To avoid the evil and promote the good the 
turbulent current of human impulse must be “redirected by dikes 
and channels that have been laid down by careful engineering and 
that require incessant labor to keep them in repair.” These dikes 
and channels, which are social products rather than instinctive 
possessions, are the means of control. The power of their steady 
influence is likely to be overlooked. ‘In times of peace and in 
well-bred society the course of life runs on so smoothly that it 
resembles the unjarring movement of the earth on its axis and in its 
orbit, and it may never occur to the mind that cataclysmic forces 
are held in bonds by the unremitting gravitation of social control.’ 

We have seen what social control means. According to Hayes 
there are two types of control which society relies upon to secure 
its aims. The first is control by sanctions, which means by rewards 
and punishments. The second type is control by social suggestion, 
sympathetic radiation, and imitation. The latter are the three 
main forms of human association, or main modes by which persons 
are related to one another. They may be defined briefly as fol- 
lows. Social suggestion is the relation in which the idea of one 

1 Intro. to the Study of Sociology, p. 585. 
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associate becomes known to the other, and this may be either by 
direct telling or by inference from observation of the other’s be- 
havior. Man is unique in possessing this characteristic. “The hu- 
man organism is a mechanism adapted to function under the stim- 
ulation of ideas. That is the key to the life history of man and 
society, in so far as that mystery can be unlocked with any one 
key.”* Sympathetic radiation implies that feelings and senti- 
ments manifested by one person evoke siniilar feelings and senti- 
ments in others. Its part in character molding is immense. “Most 
of the definite sentiments, which are popularly regarded as instine- 
tive, are in reality caught by social radiation from the society by 
which we are surrounded from our infancy.” Imitation means 
that the overt practice of one is practiced by the other. It is of 
course a factor of enormous importance in constructing and per- 
petuating uniformity in social usages. 

The first type of social control elicits and represses particular 
actions, it is control from without. The second establishes general 
dispositions, more permanent inner tendencies. Social life is 
primarily psychie and this type of control gives to society its 
psychic basis. Social suggestion, sympathetic radiation, and imi- 
tation are identified by Professor Hayes with education. We have 
therefore reached the heart of our problem. Education is the main 
means of control. Of course this implies a definition of educa- 
tion much broader than that of the school. It includes all human 
association, in fact all social contacts must be recognized as parts 
of a process of education. “Not merely are we molded during the 
plastic years of childhood, but throughout life our activities are 
repressed or elicited or directed by the past, present and antici- 
pated activities of our associates.’’” 

At the beginning of the argument we found that agencies of 
social control have the effect of bringing order and solidarity to a 
group. A civilized society however can regard these conditions as 
but means to some further ends. In fact, the highly developed 
civilization is able to establish means of control that will rationally 


influence the trend of the social process in the direction of some 


1 Ibid, p. 311. 
2 Ibid, p. 418. 
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selected goal. A supreme end as the goal of conduct for both 
individual and society is as necessary to rational development as 
is a destination for a ship. What is the social ultimate? ‘The 
ultimate aim of social control and of all rational endeavor is to 
secure the completest and most harmonious realization of good 
human experience, regarded as an end in itself.”! Ward found 
the end in collective happiness; Hayes says, in good human 
experience. 

Having established good human experience as the aim of social 
control and of rational effort the question arises what are the means 
available, or what steps can be taken, for its realization. We have 
seen that we cannot depend upon instincts. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we have tound the main means of control to lie in education ; 
so the problem becomes that of uniting social control and enlight- 
enment. Such union depends on whether men can be adequately 
influenced by considerations of wider values, on “whether reason 
can either dominate instinct, or enlist the responses of instinct 
in service of wider aims. . . . It depends also upon whether the 
pressures of social approval and disapproval will adequately 
supplement private conscience. . . . The world is inevitably com- 
mitted to the experiment of uniting control with enlightenment. . 
And the success of this experiment of human society depends upon 
converting life into team work, into a co-operative enterprise.’”* 

Evidently an enlightened control must depend upon the elicit- 
ing of personal qualities and dispositions, because it is in person- 
ality that we find the ultimate basis of social order. The problem 
of social control and therefore of education is to convert each per- 
son’s instincts and propensities into dispositions to acts which will 
yield the highest correlation between individual satisfactions and 
social service. We need to develop a type of person actively com- 
mitted to participation in co-operative undertakings. 

The attainment of an enlightened order of humanity depends 
upon the prevalence of this requisite type of personality. What is 
the desired type? Numerous characteristics could be given as 
highly desirable. Hayes selects four traits which age-long exper- 


1 Ibid, p. 586. An analysis of good human experience as the aim of the individual and 
collective life is adequately worked out in the recent volume Sociology and Ethics, particu- 
larly in chapters 7 and 8 on Social Values, 


2 Ibid., p. 587. 
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ience has demonstrated to be the universal essentials. The first is 
reliability or honesty, for no society can prosper on dishonesty. 
The average human being is born with a tendency to craft and it 
will be used at least outside of his immediate partisan groups un- 
less a sense of honor is acquired. The second is temperance which 
means among other things the control of animalism. Of course 
normal appetites are not evil in themselves, but they are easily 
perverted. Consider the perversion of the sex instinct. “The 
multitudes who eseape this peril do so not by a gift of nature but 
by virtue of an acquired trait, a sentiment stronger than instinct 
inculeated by society as the result of countless bitter lessons. 
Though in well-reared characters the defenses are built so high and 
strong, still society must rebuild them with every generation; 
because desire for physical pleasure is so strong and because social 
tolerance can make anything seem right. Every society has still 
some customs that are like low weak places in the dikes.”* The 
third essential trait of character is steadiness, steadiness in endea- 
vor. The savage and the child tire quickly of work. The youth 
must be taught not to flinch before the irksome task when there is 
necessity for doing it. 

The fourth of the traits considered indispensable in members 
of a developed society is justice, which is identified with the social 
spirit. Although justice has an instinctive basis, this spirit is 
largely the product of reason, and “the reasoning which is the 
foundation of justice has for its major premise the fact that the 
values of life are real by whomsoever experienced,” an idea which 
resembles Todd’s insistence that we project ourselves into the lives 
of others by means of our imaginations. It is the requirement of 
reason and therefore of the social spirit that we estimate at par 
the value of every life we touch, that we recognize others’ interests 
to be as important as our own. And while a man’s immediate 
responsibility is for those nearest to him because he has more power 
over them, it includes all to whom his influence extends. “The 
demand of reason is that he should so spend his energies as to 
produce the greatest net increase of human values, whether those 


2 Ibid., p. 591. 
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values are realized in his own experience or in the experience of 
others.”” These considerations lead to a rule of conduct put in a 
form suggested by the Kantian Ethics. The rule is: “I for one 
will so play my part that if all played their part in the same spirit 
the good possibilities of society would be fulfilled.”! Even in the 
present stage of social evolution the individual may live in the 
spirit of this rule. The fact that some do and others do not con- 
stitutes “the line between the sheep and the goats.” Obviously 
justice is a broad concept. It includes every virtue. Negatively 
it forbids the infliction of injuries and positively it summons every 
one to strive for the supreme goal, which we found to be the in- 
crease of good human experience. 

The important question is whether the above reasoned conclu- 
sions can be converted into sentiments with impelling power. Can 
they become settled principles so as to function in the heat of life 
when contrary impulses are strong? Can they become the com- 
mon sense of the multitude? Can the four essential traits become 
established in the responses of human nature, become a “ 
nature,’ and thereby make a highly developed society possible? 


second 


Let us mention some of the grounds suggested by Hayess 
sociology for the belief that it is possible and wholly feasible. In 
the first place, a new type of mores is attainable. Comparative 
sociology studies the mental attitudes and customs of many types 
of social life past and present. This study of the mores reveals a 
surprising variety of ideals and practices. “It is necessary for us 
to learn that ‘human nature’ determines only within wide limits 
what men shall regard as beautiful, what things they shall desire, 
what ambitions they shall pursue, or what they shall regard as right 
or wrong. That is to say, it leaves undetermined, save within wide 
limits, what their character and content of life and personality 
shall be. We have seen that human nature does not prevent mei 
from seeing beauty in yellow cheeks and eyes aslant and blackened 
teeth and feet deformed to lumps and beards dved in bright colors, 
or from regarding the eating of a dead parent’s body as a seemly 
mark of respect ; that social influence does more than human nature 
1 Ibid., p. 594. 
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to determine musical preference for a bedlam of squawks, squeals, 
clangs and bangs, or for simple melodies, or for the intricate har- 
mony and subharmonies of Wagner; that birth from a rake called 
a duke, or ability to pound an opponent’s face, may at one time 
and place set a man higher in social regard than virtue coupled 
with ordinary or even extraordinary usefulness, and at other times 
and places have no such power; that social molding can build con- 
sciences that approve not only of slavery, as did many of the most 
Christian and most charming people in America till recently, and 
polygamy, as Abraham and a majority of the wise and good men 
of the past have done, but also infanticide, human sacrifice, killing 
the aged, and wife-lending as a duty of hospitality ; ‘that the mores 
can make anything seem right.”*~ Human beings will suffer 
deprivations and pain for the sake of established modes of behavior, 
however irrational some of these appear to us to be. Human sen- 
timents are diverse and impel to various ends. But the mores as 
readily provide a basis for the higher type of social life; they pro- 
vide increasingly for honest practices, temperate living, for the 
social spirit, for co-operative endeavor. Sentiments may be built 
up issuing in the expression of what we found to be the essential 
traits of the socialized man. 

The direction of ambition is socially determined. A man 
measures his success and worth by the standards set up in the 
group. The individual responds to what society values. “What- 
ever society adequately appreciates, society will get, up to the very 
limits of human possibility, whether it be prizefighters, mone y- 
kings, scientists, or constructive statesmen. No other reform is 
so fundamental as a shifting of emphasis in social valuations.’”* 
The strong will seek expression in intelligent social service when 
society extends its highest approval to that type of career. Simi- 
larly conscience codes are wholly matters of the social environ- 
ment. Conscience itself is not inborn although every normal per- 
son is gifted with the capacity to develop one. Only environing 
influence or education can determine what the content of his con- 


1 Ibid., p. 664. 
2 Ibid., p. 666. 
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science shall be. History reveals amazing changes in conscience 
codes. “A few centuries ago an ambitious Dane would say to his 
neighbor: ‘Come, I have a good boat, let us sail to a village down 
the coast and burn it, carry off the fairest of the women, pillage 
the church, plunder the houses, and live all the rest of our days 
in comfort and become, besides, the most respected men of this 
region.’ And after the exploit they would return to their admir- 
ing friends singing of their own glory as ‘wolves’ and ‘sea thieves’.” 
Compare such behavior with that of their descendants in the in- 
telligent and peaceful Denmark of today! “It is not too much to 
anticipate that our descendants will look upon the ethical code 
that measures business success by acquisition rather than by pro- 
duction much as we now regard the code of the vikings.””! 

We should note further the variability of human nature, the 
second nature into which it matures, its unmeasured possibilities, 
its diversified latencies. “The principle of the wide variability 
of each individual within the limits set by nature—the fact that 
there is in each normal child a generous assortment of unrealized 
possibilities inviting any one of numerous careers, including 
material for devil and saint, savage or social flower; the truth that 
interests, tastes, ambitions and conscience vary in response to 
social conditions as really as language and as widely as the contrast 
between the Chinese or Algonquin language and our own—this 
momentous principle is one of the words that sociology has for the 
guidance of education.”? 

Another reason for courage in the anticipation of a co-operative 
society is in the fact that the ideal society invites expression of 
individuality rather than repression of it. In fact, “interests, 
appreciations and powers, though primarily they are developed 
capacities for individual experience, are also essential to society.” 
A normal hunger is the condition of the human mind. It will 
be occupied with something whether trivial or useful, noble or 
base. Its appetite seeks knowledge of human kind, biography, 
anecdote, history, or neighborhood gossip. Its interest extends 
to physical nature, seas and mountains, beasts and birds, trees and 


1 Sociology and Ethics, p. 184. 
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flowers ; also to man’s material accomplishments, engineering works 
and cities. This hunger must be developed into wholesome in- 
terests to reduce the humdrum of the average life. ‘There is no 
necessity that the life of any normal being should revolve in a 
petty orbit, from the work bench to the dinner table, to the barber 
shop, to bed and back to the work bench.” It is the empty life that 
breeds discontent. Unsatisfied hunger leads to nervous disorders, 
possibly to anarchy. This plea of the sociologist for a principle 
similar to the Herbartian many-sided interest has its end not 
merely in the individual’s fulfillment. It is a recognition that the 
individual’s interests and expression are essential to social har- 
mony, that the development of men’s tastes, of what they like, 
is a necessary factor in a program of social control. So we have 
the rule: “Every individual is to be educated not only for the ser- 
vice of others, but also for his own essential living.’ 

But we may go a step beyond the mere denial that the co-opera- 
tive mode of life suppresses individuality. We must reject the 
false view that men are essentially egotists and that genius can be 
stirred only by material rewards. Human experience has proved 
the close relation between happiness and loyalty to a social aim. 
Such is the lesson of Goethe’s masterpiece. In it we have an 
answer to the great question: What is worth while? Faust drank 
deeply of the reputed delights of life; wealth, power, honor, carnal 
love; also of the beauties of art and of intellectual pursuits. But 
none of these gave lasting satisfaction. Finally he undertook 
to serve his fellow men. “Then in useful work, with himself 
forgotten and his powers employed in the service of a social aim 
by which his energies were zestfully enlisted because it was worth 
while, he found the answer to the question, the question of the 
sphinx, that must be answered truly by all who would live. . 

We are social beings, and though we may have many pleasures, we 
do not discover and realize our appropriate satisfaction save as 
self-interest and devotion become reconciled.”? To attain this 


1 Intro, to the Study of Soc., p. 653. 


2 Ibid, p. 654. A passage from Sociology and Ethics, p.158, illustrates the same thought. 
‘‘Young millionaires who left their life of dainty self-indulgence for the Great War and 
peeled potatoes in the cantonments and were cased in the mud of the trenches, testify that 
it was the happiest time of their lives, because they were for the first tfme included in a 
great social co-operation with adequate motives and were possessed by the social devotion.’ 
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view one need not have the exceptional mind and career of a 
Goethe. A similar faith is wholly possible for the average man. 
His own experiences are the material out of which it will be 
constructed, when the social atmosphere is cleared by a vision 
of better social organization. “The co-operative enterprise of 
social life is the great summons to ennobling devotion. To make 
this plain to the common sense of the people, as the summons of 
war is plain, is the highest aim of education.” 

The problem of realizing our co-operative society has been 
viewed from three angles: the fact of social evolution and the flex- 
ibility of the mores, the consistency of individual expression with 
social solidarity, and the essential relation between personal happi- 
ness and loyalty to aims of group welfare.’ These perspectives 
have given ground for encouragement. A study of the inner 
essence of society, of the intricate nature of social life, would 
indicate however that we must not be too sanquine of rapid evolu- 
tion. The mind secures content and expansion by a process called 
by Professor Hayes “social osmosis.” Social osmosis is but an- 
other name for association, but the term seems especially expres- 
sive of the facts and is enlightening as an educational concept. 
In physics osmosis means the passage of liquids or gases in both 
directions through separating membranes. Social osmosis means 
the passage of suggestions, of ideas and of feelings. When I 
speak of “my life” what I mean is the content of my stream of 
consciousness, my sequence of thoughts, feelings, beliefs, senti- 
ments, values, loves, animosities, ete. Language is only the ex- 
pression of these. What is significant to me in another person 
is likewise his stream of mental states and activities. ‘“Indi- 
vidual streams of consciousness flow on side by side . . . and be- 
tween these individual streams of consciousness there is a con- 
tinual osmosis.”’? Social life is primarily psychic. The psychic 
activity of one member of society is transfused with those of other 
members of society, all together forming the process of social life. 


1 The problem of the adequacy of available motives for social conduct is discussed 
more ey and very suggestively in Sociology and Ethics, particularly in chapter 10, 
on the Ethical Function of Human Predispositions, and chapter 11, on Socialization 


through the Exercise of Reason. 
2 Ibid, 303. 
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It is evident that substantial progress of a group is not possible 
unless the uplift extends to all its interdependent units. The 
Wise parent surrounds his child with noble home influences. But 
the excitements of the neighborhood press relentlessly upon the 
child’s attention. Sometimes the outside influences are elevating, 
often they are commonplace and vicious. And the child in the 
unfortunate home may be surrounded from his beginning by 
streams of evil tendency which condition his conscious life. 

The fact that social osmosis is a process present in all environ- 
ments and moments of life shows the limitations of the school. 
The language of the sidewalk, the sensational billboard, the sophis- 
ticated ‘“‘movie,” the crudities of the colored supplement, the 
ugliness of neglected streets, the jarrings of an exploitive system 
of industry, these too are among the contributors to the child’s 
psychie life. An illustration of the limitation on the school is 
evident also in the degree ot character molding in the home during 
the pre-school age. “Very early and perhaps even before he 
enters the school room at six, the influence of the family has deter- 
mined for the child and in the majority of eases for life whether 
he is to be Catholic or Protestant, Methodist or Presbyterian, 
standpatter or progressive, whether he is to use refined or degraded 
speech, be truthful or deceiving, a self-seeker or animated by the 
social spirit.”’ Why the home influence is so powerful in the 
early years is stated lucidly in the following passage which is 
worthy of the meditation of child trainers. ‘The greatness of 
this power is due to three well known principles of social psychol- 
ogy: first, the naiveté and suggestibility of the child. The empty 
mind of the child has at first nothing to oppose to whatever ideas 
are presented, and it has no predjudice against whatever senti- 
ments are radiated by its associates. Second, the principle of 
repetition. Even the well-fortified mind stored with accepted 
tastes, approvals, and beliefs, is so susceptible to the effects of 
repetition as to give rise to the popular remark that it is only 
necessary to say a thing often enough in order to have it believed. 
The child in the home is subjected for years to a repetition of the 


1 Intro. to the Study of Sociology, p. 670. 
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same impressions. Third, the principle of prestige. Elders have 
tremendous natural prestige with the young.” 

What influences can the school exert in opposition to unfavor- 
able effects of home and neighborhood life? By way of answer 
an excellent suggestion is made in the sociologist’s discussion of 
the power of prestige. We have seen that by osmotic processes 
the pupil receives influences from a vast variety of sources. But 
these sources of influence are by no means alike in their effects 
since some have greater pressure and penetrative power with 
him than others. When an individual, group, class, or institu- 
tion is especially effective as a source of social suggestion, sym- 
pathetic radiation and imitation, it may be said to have prestige. 
Fortunately the school exerts prestige. In defense of his opinion 
the young child asserts, ‘My teacher said so,” or “We do this way 
at school.” Prestige measures the school’s power for assuming 
dominant charge of the child’s life. 

But the school will not have prestige unless it is respected and 
loved. When the school in the child’s mind is associated with 
irksome tasks disconnected with concrete realities, a place where 
his freedom and interests are suppressed, and where joys and en- 
thusiasms are not felt, such a school will not have prestige. On the 
other hand the child may find in school what his emerging soul has 
blindly groped for, but what his home and neighborhood have 
failed to give him, namely, respect for his personality, encourage- 
ment for his efforts, the joy of achievement, the thrilling exercise 
of new powers, recognized fairness in dealings with associates, 
and most of all love and enthusiasms caught by contacts with high- 
minded men and women. With such wholesome human influences 
and wise methods, combined with a stately building efficiently 
equipped and artistically surrounded, the school will fortify its 
prestige and may hope to be the dominant directive agency in the 
pupil’s life. 

Our school program requires expansion in the direction of 


moral training. Educators must make more direct and _persis- 
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tent attempts to moralize education. Thinking on this subject is 
confused. It has become a popular view that nothing can be done 
“directly,” that moral influences are matters of the teacher’s per- 
sonality and of the general atmosphere of the school. But what 
pearl of great price is ever attained without direct aim and effort ? 
Undoubtedly much can be accomplished in moral training if a 
comprehensive plan is earnestly undertaken. We have seen that 
the mores are flexible and that sentiments are acquired. We 
need to aim at new practices and inculate new sentiments centered 
about co-operative modes of social life. The spirit of competition 
in school should give way to co-operation. All opportunities must 
be used for instilling sentiments in support of the essential traits, 
reliability, temperance, steadiness and the social spirit. The 
social spirit in particular we found to be a product of reason; 
therefore its acquisition is a matter for direct teaching.’ The 
ability of a school to inculeate these traits should be the mark of 
its success. We found that ambition is socially directed, and that 
standards of suecess are social products. The school can set up 
standards of success and by them estimate the worth of careers with 
reference to the common welfare. In so doing it will influence the 
direction of ambition. The school can broaden the pupil’s in- 
terests in men and in nature; we found that persons of wide 
interests are better citizens. The school can give content to the 
pupil’s developing conscience code. In short the school must set 
about in a direct way to prepare the child for membership in a 
moralized co-operative society. There is no question that the 
school already provides moral influences. Our assertion is that 
efforts in this direction must be vastly increased. ‘The slow 
dragging centuries will continue to drag and the destiny of human- 
ity go unfulfilled in spite of all the progress in science and indus- 
try, unless there be commensurate progress in morality.’’* 

The following is a brief summary of the argument. Means of 
contro! are necessary to secure solidarity in any society. While 
in very primitive and personal groups instincts and natural traits 


1 Fora detailed exposition of the nlace of reason in developing the moral nature, see 
Sociology and Ethics, chapter 11,on\ sialization through the Exercise of Reason. 


2 Intro, to the Study of Sociology, p. 670, 
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may suffice as bonds of cohesion, in well civilized societies some- 
what elaborate agencies of control are necessary. Through its 
agencies of control the developed society is able consciously and 
rationally to direct the social process. To direct it wisely it should 
set up a goal to be attained. We have assumed the goal to be, the 
increasing realization of good human experience. Society will 
work for a rational goal only if control is united with enlighten- 
ment. Enlightened control depends upon the prevalence of a 
type of personality characterized by certain social traits. The 
desired type of personality is attainable by education. We found 
that the adaptability of the mores, the consistency of individual 
expression with social progress, and the unity of personal happi- 
ness with group welfare, are factors encouraging to the realization 
of the social ideal. We found also that the osmotic pressure of a 
variety of retarding influences hamper the school’s work of whole- 
some mind training; but that the school ean overcome much of 
this limitation by establishing its prestige in the pupil’s life, and 
by a more searching and vigorous plan of moral training. 
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examination of the reading material for school 
children, particularly in the lower grades, reveals 
that in a large percentage of schools it consists 
chiefly of myths, folk-lore, and fairy stories. In 
fact, these kinds of material are almost universally 
employed at the present time by those who make 
readers for children. The purpose of this paper, 
however, is to call into question such material as 
basal reading for children. I do not mean to imply that stories 
of this character should never be read by children, but I shall 
endeavor to show that their value is very limited, and that certain 
other kinds are more worth while. 
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Myths and folk-lore will be considered first, since the arguments 
in favor of them are in part different from those commonly ad- 
vaneed for fairy stories. These kinds of material are supported 
by a number of theories and assumptions, but their sanction comes 
largely from the culture epoch theory. This theory means in its 
extreme form that a child in developing from infancy to adult 
life passes through the various stages of culture which man (as 
an adult) has passed through from savagery to the present stage 
of enlightenment. In other words, it means that a child of today 
passes through the successive stages of fishing and hunting, herd- 
ing, agriculture, and, finally, reaches that of industry, or modern 
life. 

In many schools this theory provides the basis for selecting the 
subject-matter of the child’s early reading. If the theory is fol- 
lowed closely, the child is given such stories as “Hiawatha” in 
the first grade, because he is considered to be in the hunting and 
fishing stage. These stories are followed by stories of the old 
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Persians or Hebrews; then come stories of the earlier Greeks aud 
Romans, which represent the agricultural stage of culture. Fin- 
ally, stories of the later Greeks and Romans and the early and 
later Christians are taught as proper beginnings in modern life. 
In most cases, however, the school does not attempt to follow the 
stages in detail, but the entire early life of the child is considered 
as representing the whole of primitive life. When this interpre- 
tation is accepted, myths and folk-lore are considered the most 
appropriate subject-matter for the child’s reading. 

When we turn to examine critically the culture-epoch theory, 
we find that it has very little support; from a scientific point of 
view it appears far-fetched and fanciful. In the first place, 
science teaches that, in so far as can be determined, no change 
has taken place in the human brain within historic times, that is, 
within the last six thousand years. It is obvious that if there 
is anything in the child’s nature that would cause him to repeat 
stages of civilization, it would be found in the nervous system, 
particularly in the brain; but no such evidence is found. This 
position is strongly supported by the fact that many primitive folk, 
such as the American Indian, can be trained in modern culture 
so as to compete successfully with men who have long been in a 
high state of civilization. Such eases are concrete evidence that 
it is environment and accumulated knowledge that have changed 
within historic times, and not heredity or human nature. Common 
observation probably provides the strongest argument against the 
culture-epoch theory, since it is easily discernable that the child 
simply responds to his environment, whatever that may be. Dur- 
ing the recent war, for instance, children of every age preferred 
the khaki uniform of the American soldier to the feathers of the 
Indian chief, and the air-gun or target to the bow and arrow. 
The boy will also choose the automobile in preference to the 
Indian cart, and he would rather ride in a gasoline launch than 
in a birch-bark canoe. No, the child of today is like the child 
of the early Egyptian, Persian and Greek, and not like the adult 
of those peoples. And the adult of the various periods differed 
from the adult of today in civilization merely because his educa- 
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tion and environment were different, and not because he possessed 
a different brain structure. 


We are certain, then, that heredity does not prescribe the spe- 
cific subject-matter of education; it only provides certain tenden- 
cies and capacities which may be employed in innumerable ways. 
Accordingly, the school curricula must be determined by the needs 
of society at a given time. And, in the interest of economy and 
social adjustment, the child must not be made to re-live the life of 
the race; he must begin where the race is when he is born. As 
Professor Dewey points out, the purpose of education is to pro- 
duce just this short cut and to prevent the child from repeating 
the life of the past. The child’s problem is to adjust himself to 
modern society in which he lives, and the only way to prepare 
him effectively for modern life is to train him in modern life; 
and this must be done through modern instrumentalities. Al- 
though the past may aid the mature student in appreciating the 
existence of certain influences in our civilization, the child can 
learn to adapt himself to modern life only through a knowledge 
of present social conditions, not through a knowledge of society 
of the past. As a socializing influence, the past is insignificant 
in comparison with the present. Our general plan must be to 
start with the present and look to the future, and not to begin 
with the past and look to the present. When we apply this prin- 
ciple to reading, it signifies that the subject-matter must be closely 
related to the child’s own environment—social and natural—and 
to the activities involved in dealing with it. 

When we turn to examine the case of fairy stories, we find that 
they are defended upon purely psychological grounds. But the 
arguments in favor of fairy stories are also employed in support 
of myths and folk-lore. In the first place, it is maintained that 
these kinds of material possess peculiar merit in training the 
imagination. This argument, however, must be subjected to a 
critical examination. 

The position is based upon the belief or doctrine that imagina- 
tion is a single mental faculty, and that training this faculty with 
one kind of material trains it equally well in constructing images 
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from all kinds of material. It assumes, for example, that if a 
child is taught myths, folk-lore, and fairy stories, he is thereby 
trained in the construction of images involved in making aero- 
planes ‘or automobiles. Although this doctrine was at one time 
generally accepted, it is no longer regarded as sound. 

In the light of present-day psychology, we see that imagination 
does not consist of a single kind, but of different kinds. We can 
now distinguish three divisions—the scientific, the literary, and 
the fanciful. Although we do not claim the ability to draw a 
definitely fixed line between these divisions, there is seldom any 
difficulty in correctly classifying an image as one of the three 
kinds. The three kinds may be distinguished from one another 
by certain tests. In practical affairs, the test of scientific imagi- 
nation is application. That is, when an image is constructed and 
put into concrete form, it will work. But in theoretical knowl- 
edge, congruity becomes the test; the various parts fit together 
to make a complete whole. Such a test is employed in the theo- 
ries of the origin of the solar system, of the origin of man, and 
other problems that cannot be demonstrated by practical applica- 
tion. The test of literary imagination is conformity to human 
experience, or what is considered possible human experience. 
That is, literary imagination combines images in such a way that 
the new image is in harmony with human experience. The third 
kind of imagination, fancy, has as its test, incongruity or lack of 
conformity to human experience. This kind of imagination is 
illustrated by myths, folk-lore, and fairy stories, in which the 
images constructed are not bound by applicability, congruity, or 
human experience. 

The question at once arises as to what extent training a child 
to construct images in the field of fancy trains him to construct 
images that must be tested by applicability, congruity, or human 
experience. Experiments and observation lead us to the conclu- 
sion that training in fancy does not aid in constructing images of 
other kinds, but, on the other hand, it is often a positive hindrance 


to such construction. In order to construct in harmony with 
human experience, the child must know human experience; in 
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order to construct according to scientific principles, he must know 
the scientific principles, and these he does not get from myths, 
folk-lore, and fairy stories. This point may be illustrated by the 
fact that during the recent war, when the government wanted 
improved guns, “ears” for submarine scouts, and the like, it did 
not call to its assistance the writers of fanciful stories nor people 
who were specially trained in them, but people who knew the facts 
of science and could construct new images which would stand 
the test of applicability. Furthermore, when pupils form habits 
of constructing images without reference to congruity or experi- 
ence, it is certain that working according to scientific principles 
of human experience becomes more or less distasteful. And we 
venture the assertion that much of the mental flabbiness found in 
high schools and colleges is the result of the child’s mind being 
permitted—or actually encouraged and trained—to construct 
images without the necessity of working according to at least a 
fairly definite principle as a guide. 

The place occupied by myths, folk-lore, and fairy stories in 
children’s reading, is in part the result of their providing ready 
material in story form. But in this respect we seem to have 
missed the original aim of stories. The story was introduced as 
a protest against the pages of disconnected sentences which for- 
merly constituted the reading material for younger children. 
It was maintained, and rightly so, that a child’s reading lesson 
(as well as his history, geography, and other subjects) should 
consist of complete stories, and not of mere statements of more 
or less disconnected facts. In this sense the story was a method 
of teaching, a method to be applied to almost every subject. But 
now the story has very generally come to mean a thing and not a 
method. Along with this change in meaning, we find a second 
one, namely, the tendency to identify “story” with “fanciful story” 
and to exclude the true story about people and the objects and 
phenomena of the child’s environment. This tendency has been 
encouraged by the fact that myths, folk-lore, and fairy stories pro- 
vide ready-made stories which are always available, whereas to pre- 
pare good stories about people and nature would require consider- 
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able work. The general result of these movements is a certain 
ability on the part of the pupil to read and repeat stories of fancy, 
but a shameful ignorance of true stories of nature and those of our 
statesmen, inventors, poets, and the common man and his work. 

It is often maintained that myths, folk-lore, and fairy stories 
should be taught children as a beginning in literature. But this, 
also, is founded upon a false basis. It assumes that a child can 
appreciate literature, or anything else, that is not closely associ- 
ated with his personal experience. This assumption is contrary 
to a fundamental principle in acquiring knowledge and appreci- 
ation, namely, that the new must be associated or related to what 
has already been experienced. In the case of myths, folklore, 
and fairy stories, the child is taken away from his own experience 
and is caused simply to read reports of what other people (adults) 
have fancied, in an effort to make him re-live their lives instead 
of living his own. This is based upon the erroneous belief that 
the child of today relives necessarily the life of the adult of 
such peoples as the ancient Persian, Hebrew, Greek and Roman, 
who reported their thoughts, feelings and beliefs. But we are 
safe in asserting that if a child is to appreciate literature at all, 
the subject-matter must be closely related to his own experience. 

Another very common reason for employing these kinds of 
material so exclusively is that they interest the child. It is true 
they do ordinarily arouse interest, but it must not be assumed that 
interest alone is sufficient ground for selecting reading material, 
nor that other kinds of stories will not interest the child. Such 
stories interest the child largely through incongruity, that is, 
their chief appeal comes through the amusement which they afford. 
But amusement must not be identified with interest; it is only 
one form of interest. Stories of people, animals, bees and birds 
will interest the child intensely, if well presented, although they 
may not amuse him. But the fact that they do not amuse him 
is no argument whatever against them. If fairy stories, myths, 
and folk-lore are employed for the purpose of amusement, they 
should be given the relatively small place in reading that amuse- 
ment should properly occupy, and not be given the whole field. 
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It is often argued that a child cannot be interested in true 
stories about people and his environment. If the teacher knows 
nothing about people and nature, and is not interested in stories 
of this character, the pupil is not likely to become interestel in 
them. But if the teacher is as well prepared to teach stories oi 
people and nature as she is to teach those of fancy, she will have 
little difficulty in arousing the interest of the pupil. Yet, if she 
did not succeed, it would not argue that the former were inferior 
to the latter. They would excite less, but they would be more 
likely to arouse interest in the world in which the child lives, an 
interest that is more abiding. Furthermore, if the child should 
prefer stories of fancy, the fact in itself would not be sufficient 
evidence that they should constitute his basal reading; it cannot 
be conceded that a child of six or eight years of age is a better 
judge of the subject-matter of education than a more experienced 
person. We must not forget that it is one thing to follow a child’s 
fortuitous interests more or less blindly, but quite another to rouse 
and direct new and permanent interests. 
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The Use of Questions in the Recitation 
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eermnn TE little boy who remarked, rather petulantly, 
= = evidently after a severe cross-examination at school, 
5 T 3 that he was going to be a school teacher, since the 
z = teacher did not have to know anything,—‘“all she 
Sanne ae needed to do was to ask questions,’—may have 
: i been drawing justifiable conclusions from the kind 
| of teaching observed. Some questions require little 


more on the part of the teacher than a vague idea 
on the topic under consideration and a rising inflection at the 
end of the sentence. The teacher of the boy in question may have 
been using only enough ingenuity to avoid the necessity of real 
teaching and to prevent humiliating questions being put to her 
by wideawake students. But at its best questioning is a process 
that is anything but amateurish and rough-and-ready. It is doubt- 
ful if artistry in teaching is anywhere so evident as in the matter 
of skillful questioning. Good scholarship and good discipline are’ 
more common than good questioning. 

We may well ask, “Why do we question?” since the technique 
of questioning depends upon the reason for questioning. Ques- 
tioning in the class room has a different purpose from the pur 
pose motivating most questioning in every day life. The em- 
ployer questions the emplovee to see if the process has been prop- 
rly performed, or to discover a fact that will throw light on the 
business condition of the firm. The father questions the son to 
see whether he has been weeding the garden or whether the allure- 
ments of the swimming-pool drew him away from the performance 
of the more prosaic duty. The physician questions his patient 
in order that he may decide how to prescribe. In each of these cases 
the object is to get such information as wil! guide the questioner in 


his relation to the one questioned or to the enterprise to which 
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both belong. This element of extracting information mainly of 
use in the plans of the questioner, is to be found to a small degree 
in school questioning also. It is often advisable to question in 
order to size up the pupil’s knowledge. Then methods and sub- 
ject matter can be made appropriate to the individual or the group. 
But in the main, good questioning has its center of gravity in the 
stimulation of thought on the part of the pupil. The superiority 
of the good teacher over the nominal teacher can usually be found 
to have its locus in the thought-provoking quality of her questions. 

Now how are thought-stimulating questions asked? At what 
should one aim ? 

(1) For one thing, the judgment may be ealled into play. It 
may be required that the pupil weigh a number of facts before 
making a response. For instance, if it be asked as to whether 
the Congressional caucus is a desirable feature of our political 
machinery, more judgment is required than if one should ask 
who attend caucuses, or what do caucuses do. One needs in this 
case to arrange the positive accomplishments on one side against 
the objections on the other side and to strike a balance. The 
formation of reasonable judgments on the basis of facts presented 
is so important a factor in every-day life, that the school exercises 
should lend all possible support to the development of this needed 
capacity. 

(2) Another form of thought-stimulating question is that which 
requires analysis on the part of the student. ,Were one to ask 
pupils to state at what point in our colonial hy 
independence can first be readily recogniz@d, 
analysis of the character of the pre-revolutioniay 
and judgment are commonly found in the sama Beess of thought, 
but theoretically they can be dissociated as distinet processes. An 
example may be found in a question as to what recent events can 
be traced to the ill-advised actions of the Congress of Vienna. One 
would need to analyse treaty arrangements into territorial assigu- 
ments, violations of nationality, ete., and then judge as to the 
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connection between these arrangements and recent events. 
(3) A very legitimate and frequently desirable outcome of the 
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questioning process is the appearance of further questioning on 
the part of the pupil. A teacher should be skeptical as to the 
worth of her questions if occasionally her questions do not pro- 
voke as a response an active interrogative attitude on the part of 
her class. Such questions might call for facts not immediately 
at hand for the pupil; they might also open up a new phase of 
the subject. For instance, as an outcome of the question concern- 
ing the Treaty of Vienna cited above, a pupil might wish to know 
whether there was no one in the Congress of Vienna who cham- 
pioned, as did President Wilson at Paris, the rights of the small 
nation. We dismiss this point by remarking that a moving train 
of thought soon develops a question-mark. 

Now, how should questions be evaluated? Obviously one test 
should be the purpose of the question; a question which provokes 
thought and results in analysis, or which calls for judgment, or 
leads to thoughtful questions on the part of the pupil, is to be 
preferred to one which tests merely the memory for facts, although 
that form of question is at times permissible. Questions which 
do not call for analysis, judgment, or thoughtful question, need 
to be critically examined ,and a defensible explanation found. 
Another standard by which questions may be judged is the 
economical accomplishment of the purpose for which they are 
asked. In order that there may be economy in questioning it is 
necessary, (1) that the response be a ready one. This does not 
rule out questions which require time for reflection, but does 
require that the answer come forth in an interval appropriate to 
the nature of the question. If this be not the case, there is ground 
for inquiry as to the clearness of the question, as to its appro- 
priateness to the knowledge and maturity of the class. (2) It is 
necessary also that the questions be unified and deal with units 
of thought of some magnitude. Straggling, scrappy questions are 
a rather sure sign of poor teaching. (3) Questions should appeal 
to most of the class. It is uneconomical to lose the stronger sec- 
tion of the class in the propounding of questions which appeal 
only to the weaker students, or vice versa. 

The following chart on questioning procedure has been prepared 
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in the belief that self-analysis, by objective standards, is a power- 


ful aid in the development of proficiency in any skilled activity. 
It consists of a series of questions which the writer has prepared 


to help teachers analyze their own work. 


The questions are stated 


in the past tense on the assumption that the most favorable time 
for an analysis of one’s work is immediately following the close 


of a piece of work. 


Vertical columns are found at the right, in 


order that the teacher may size up her work at different times, 


and thus check her progress. 
advantageously used by the supervisor. 


A form of this kind ean also be 
When checked by the 


supervisor and left with the teacher, it leaves something tangible 
toward which to work while the supervisor is not at hand to 


advise. 
Tue Use or Questions IN THE RECITATION. 
Prepared by A. E. Brown. 
1. Did I have a notion as to whether the nature 


of the exercise called for rapid-fire, or slow, 
thoughtful questioning? ................ 
Was the pace suited to the thought movement ? 
If the answers were slow, was this condition 
due to lack of clearness in the statement of 
OF TO CIN ik ses bans ceeseesewcess | 
If answers were slow despite clear question- 
ing, were slow responses due to: 
a. Lack of mastery of facts? .......... 
b. Nature and range of materials which 
would have to be canvassed before mak- | 
ing a careful answer? .............- 
Did I recognize that varied types of responses 
are desirable, such as factual, thoughtful re- | 
eall, judgment, analysis, appreciation, fur- 


ir CUI, WHET nck ak cine eve nee 
Did I avoid questions of the Yes and No 
answer type, where that was possible?..... 








Was my questioning progressive and coherent ? | 
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Did my questions appeal to most of the class ¢ 
Did I attempt to hold all responsible for 
thinking, by stating the question before call- 
ee | | 
Did I avoid giving indication that the an- 
swers were entirely satisfactory? If so, 
how were wrong impressions cleared up ?... 
Did I conserve time: 
a. By not repeating, unnecessarily, the 
NES wh Gow ws ans 
b. By not repeating answers of pupils?.. 
Did I attempt to adjust questioning to indi- 
NS si ak viedo se ee ses 
Were the pupils reciting cross-questioned 
eee Tr eee 
Was I tactful in commending or reproving ? 
Did my questions favor group thinking?... 
Were my questions fairly distributed among 
the members of the class?............... 
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A Back- Yard Project 


Frank Hersert Parmer, Eprror or Epvcation. 


manuoneMuty FY had the privilege of listening recently fo a remark- 


W 
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able address by a distinguished educator before a 
highly cultured audience.* His subject was The 
Problem Method, which he presented from the 
standpoint of the parent and the teacher. Shortly 
after hearing this address we had an opportunity to 
ee | study at close range some of the details involved in 

an actual project, carried out spontaneously by a 
boy of thirteen in his home back-yard. We here present a 
few reactions to the lecture, and to the project as worked out by 
this boy without suggestions from any adult,—at least until 
he rested from his labors with visible satisfaction, after com- 
pleting his project. Then, cautiously, we made one or two minor 
suggestions which he accepted readily and incorporated in the 
result of his work. We would add that we took no notes of the 
lecturer’s address, and the statements that follow are purely the 
impressions of the hearer, who would not hold the lecturer respon- 
sible for anything that is here reported. 

The lecture was a plea for the Problem Method. It was shown 
that this method was equally valuable from the standpoint of the 
parents and the teachers. It is based upon the processes of mind 
that are observable in all children and that can be cultivated and 
directed tactfully by parents and teachers, with excellent results. 
But great care should be taken lest the more experienced adult 
shall substitute his own “mind-set” for the child’s, thus thwarting 
the very purpose for which Nature has set problems before the 
child, upon every hand. The child gains mentality,—clearness of 
vision, depth of understanding, will-power, initiative, resourcefu!- 
ness, perseverance in overcoming obstacles, and final success, only 
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*Professor William H, Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, Columbia University, at a con- 
ference of educators at the State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass., under the auspices of 
the State Board of Education, September 9, 1921. 
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us he experiences “‘mind-sets” of his own and works out the pro- 
hlems involved by himself,—not as we work them out for him. 
The parent and the teacher have their place in the process but it i3 
a place in the background; they can tactfully guide, or restrain, 
where it is absolutely necessary in order to prevent disaster to the 
child or others; they can sympathetically suggest ; but always just 
as far as possible they should leave the child alone to work out his 
projects as best he ean, 





even though the product is somewhat 
crude. For it not the product which we are after—it is the boy 
or the girl. 





An illustration was used, of a girl who was permitted to make 
her own dress, instead of hiring a dressmaker, or having her mother 
make the dress. She was encouraged to select and buy the 
materials, make the plan, get the information needed by consulting 
whom she pleased, and fashion the garment to suit herself. Of 
course, in such a case the parent knows that there will be some 
waste of material in the cutting, some mistakes in the fitting, some 
imperfections in the stitching, a better job would result from the 
hiring of a skilled dressmaker, ete. But in this experiment the 
parent is after the girl, not the dress. The girl finds deep interest 
in the experience. She learns, at every turn. She is preparing 
for the time when she will have a home and girls of her own, and 
she is learning many laws of economy, of carefulness and exact- 
ness, of perseverance, developing constructive abilities and re- 
sourcefulness that will stand her in good stead all through life. 
It is these things that are the really valuable things about her pro- 
ject. If everything is done for her and she gains the finished 
product only, without the experience, she has learned very little 
indeed. 

The speaker showed how the parent and the teacher had a won- 
derful opportunity and responsibility to unobstrusively aid the 
child in the formation and development of the project, but should 
be exceedingly careful that he shall not have the feeling that it 
has been imposed upon him from without, and that he is being 
watched and “told,” at every step. 


The child will get his projects, and his methods of working them 
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out, very largely as a heritage of race-experience. This is a 
most fertile thought and was forcefully presented by the Lecturer. 
We can verify it by studying our own adult projects and by wateh- 
ing the work and play of almost any child or group of children. 
We have a truly great and goodly heritage from our ancestors. 
Thev did not toil and struggle in vain in overcoming obstacles, 
subduing nature both animate and inanimate, learning how to 
develop and conserve food supplies, how to get and shape clothing 
for themselves, defend themselves from their enemies, utilize the 
streams and navigate the seas, ete., ete. We follow in their trails 
and instinctively do as they did, and better. All progress comes 
from the working out of projects. The process is as follows: 
Something determines a man’s or a child’s’ mind-set; the 
strength of the mind-set determines him to attempt the project; 
he purposes, then plans, then executes, and finally judges his 
finished work,—criticising it or appreciating it, as the case may 
be, but always feeling a certain satisfaction in what he has done, 
beeause he has conceived and done it. Nothing that he is told to do 
nnd how to do it, ever satifies him as his verv own idea and work 
is sure to do. ‘This is the way the child learns. This is the onlv 
true and really valuable education. 

A. peenliarly impressive opportunity to verify what this Lee- 
turer had said was presented at about the time when we listened 
to his lecture, by a project which a boy of thirteen conceived and 
worked out in a back yard a view of which was commanded from 
our home abode. By the way, what an asset in any child’s life is 
a pleasant back-yard! This particular one was broad and deep 
ond shaded by beautiful trees, some of them the original trees of 
t!o forest which covered the spot before it was “reclaimed.” On 
the one hand were flower-beds: on the other a vegtable garden of 
comprehensive proportions. A well-laden grape arbor near at 
hand stirred lurking memories of a far-away childhood which was 
not wholly devoid of projects, though the problem-method had not 
then been formulated. The time was late summer. The boy’s 
project was the building of a hut,—a real, miniature house which 


should be his house, his very own in every sense of the word,— 
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builded by his own hand, from plans evolved from his own brain ; 
a hut to which he could invite his own friends and treat them to 
food cooked over his own fireplace or stove; and in which he 
could sleep, some night, and not be afraid in the dark; for a boy 
old enough to build a house should and did feel that of course he 
would not be afraid of the dark. 

Now this project is easily traced back to its inception in a race- 
instinct. This boy was possessed of an inheritance which was 
never written down in any one’s last will and testament. But 
from far-away times in late summer men began to think of coming 
cold, and to make preparations for shelter from the wintry blasts. 
We have often noted the hut-building mind-set, and the fact 
that it attacks boys most violently in late summer time or early 
autumn. We watched this particular hut grow,—but said never 
a word. Cellar and stable were raided for materials. A neigh- 
boring “dump” furnished several valuable contributions, including 
a small stove and some stovepipe,—for heating and cooking pur- 
poses. A large, heavy sky-light that had been removed from a 
house in process of renovation was utilized for nearly one whole 
side of the hut. Its ground glass furnished interior light and 
yet was impervious to too-familiar public curiosity. A roll of 
tarred paper, purchased without requisition upon the paternal 
pocket-book, covered roof and other sides and was impervious ts 
rain. The floor boards were raised three or four inches above 
the ground, giving an air space so that dampness from the earth 
should be avoided. Great care was shown in arranging for a 
good draught for the stove, which was so placed that prevailing 
winds should not carry sparks or smoke toward neighboring build- 
ings. A curious and original thought and device to exclude unde- 
sirable big boys was the making of the only doorway so narrow 
that a big, bullying boy could not squeeze through it. Positively 
that “was one” on the old folks. Carpenters and builders take 
notice, and next time make our doorway of such dimensions as 
will exclude undesirables! Defects that might be mentioned 
were the omission of screens to prevent the annoying presence of 
mosquitos, flies and other insects; an insufficient slant to the roof 
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to properly shed the water in the case of heavy storms; and a 
deficiency of shelves for books and small objects, such as every 
boy habitually keeps “in stock.” 

Now that project kept its projector out of mischief for more 
than one week. This, however, is a negative suggestion. What 
for the positive? Why, it interested him intensely. It developed 
brain power by the interested thought that he put into it. Ingen- 
uity and diligence and exactness were required in finding and fit- 
ting together materials. He learned how to use tools of various kinds 
with skill and efficiency. A large variety of muscles were exercised 
and their strength increased. His lungs were expanded and forced 
to take in a large amount of pure, fresh air (save at the dump). 
His eye was trained to judge relations and proportions. He 
gained a new dignity through the development of a sense of 
ownership and mastery. The irresponsible boy was developed, in 
every act, toward a purposeful and efficient manhood. 

Our conclusion is that the school project and the home project 
are equally valuable when we learn how to handle them rightly. 
The big secret is in encouraging the mind-set from the back- 
ground of maturity,—and then letting the child alone. 











The Relation of Physical Education to a 
National Health Program* 


Wittram H,. Tuarer, Pu. G., M. D., Inspector or IlyGrenr, 
St. Louis Pusiic Scuoots, St. Louis, Mo. 


will be well at the outset to determine the exact 
scope which the term, physical education, embraces. 
In the pending Federal legislation, the Smith- 
Towner Bill (now known as the Towner-Sterling 
sill) ineludes physical education as one of the 
five major objects for which Federal aid shall be 
extended. The Fess-Capper physical education bill 
was introduced into Congress February 20, 1920. 
This bill is the result of two years’ work on the part of the 
National Committee on Physical Education and of the successor 
of that committee, the National Physical Education Service, in 
the interest of Federal legislation. Senator Capper, in introduc- 
ing the bill, indicated its purpose as follows: ‘Physical education 
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means more than exercise. It includes adequate supervision of 
the health and physical condition of the children, and practical 
instruction in the principles of healthful living. . 

The above, I quote from the report of the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation for 1920. In this address, I shall take the liberty of ap- 
propriating the title, physical education, as applying primarily to 
the public schools of our country, since they represent the basis on 
the largest seale for federal legislation. This is at it should be, 
for our public schools being logically the cradle of our democracy, 
therefore, anything that is intimately wound up with the ideals 
and welfare of our nation as a whole should find its inception in 
the public schools, although this paper in the general sense may 
well apply to any branch of our national activities which are en- 
gaged in producing better and more physically fit American citi- 
zens, 

The first and foremost factor which must receive our attention 
is the educational institution of America. Education is passing 


*Address delivered before the physical education section of the State Teachers’Associa- 
tion at the annual convention, November 4, 1921, St. Louis, Mo. 
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today through the most crucial period of its existence in our land. 
The changes and transitions which are transpiring on every hand 
render it unwise indeed to prepare any elaborate program for the 
pedagogical world, for with the morrow comes frequently a hither- 
to unexpected demand of the times which relegates all previous 
endeavors to the limbo of the past. We are attempting in America 
today to co-ordinate the various units and activities which go to 
make up an efficient school system. The most talked-of branches 
among these units today, are vocational guidance endeavors and 
departments of hygiene and physical edueation. For some 
strange and unaccountable reason, educators in America have been 
very reluctant to accord these activities the prestige and assistance 
which they should rightly have possessed in the days of their in- 
ception. Today, however, these recent associates of the three R’s 
are coming prominently into the limelight, and the future is full 
of promising developments. Pedagogues have at last come to 
realize that to attempt to instill knowledge into the malleable minds 
of our kiddies, without considering the health phases, is an uphill 
climb; and trying to produce an individual who may take his pro- 
per place in organized society as well equipped and as efficiently 
as the state has a right to expect of the schools, is an almost hope- 
less task without taking into consideration the factor of vocational 
guidance. 

If any one desires to contest the statement of reluctance anent 
the slowness of recognition of physical education and vocational 
guidance, as well as the concrete factor of health in American edu- 
eation, I shall take the liberty of referring him to the following 
articles which the writer has contributed on these subjects, and 
which are based on historical facts: “Evolution of Hygiene as a 
Factor in Edueation,” Part 1, Journal of School and Society, Oct. 
18, 1919. Part 2, Medical Review of Reviews, Oct. 1920. The 
second article was reprinted in its entirety in the “Medical Sen- 
tinel” of November 1920. ‘The Evolution of Physical Training 
as a Factor in Education,” an address delivered before physical 
directors at St. Louis, and published in the magazine “Mind and 
Body,” September-October issue 1920; as also other articles in 
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the “Educational Review” and the magazine “Education,” to 
which I will be glad to refer any one who is interested in the sub- 
stantiation of the truth of the above statements. My reason for 
emphasizing these matters that may at first thought appear to be 
trivial is that America was made to realize in the recent un- 
pleasantness that she had committed a terrible blunder in neglect- 
ing these most important fundamentals in education. I shall 
again take the liberty of referring to this matter, which was treated 
by the writer in a comprehensive way in an address before the gen- 
eral convention of Missouri State Teachers, under the title: “A 
Critical Analysis of the Present Day Attitude of the American 
Edueator Toward the School Child, from the Viewpoint of the 
Public Health;” which is to appear in an early edition of the 
“Medical Review of Reviews.” 

The second topic which will be considered, is that of the word 
health. It must be admitted that in this country we have been 
only too prone to consider physical health, when using the term. 
Fortunately, there is now sweeping the country a wave of intense 
interest in this direction which promises to result in a proper cor- 
relation between mind and body from the health standpoint. The 
fact is being brought home to us today that the size of criminal 
and allied institutions varies inversely in proportion to the in- 
terest which is manifested in the subject of mental hygiene. One 
of the ludicrous outcroppings as a result of our neglect of giving 
proper attention to mental hygiene, has been the swarm of mind 
healers which have invaded our land in various guises and dis- 
guises, and who have preyed successfully upon the pocketbooks of 
the gullible citizens, who in the majority of instances are simply 
victims of the neglect which has been hitherto accorded physical 
education. 

In considering the topic of physical education as a factor in our 
national program, I shall classify the subject under two distinct 
heads or branches; namely, the purely medical phases which com- 
prise medical inspection and instruction, and the art of physical 
training, which must ever remain an independent, albeit closely 
allied science. Both of these professions are at present under- 
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going decided transitional modifications, and like education, are 
being called upon constantly to respond to the ever changing needs 
of a rapidly progressing civilization. Experience is after all the 
best teacher, and shall be our guide throughout the following 
pages. 

Let us now consider the medical phase of physical education. 
Here, the first question is; where shall medical science begin to 
assert itself? To this, we feel tempted to answer like the highlv 
eminent physician and literateur, Oliver Wendell Holmes: “We 
should commence life by choosing physically and mentally sound 
grandparents.” Unfortunately for posterity, our spiritualistic 
brethren, while they have evolved means whereby one may, seem- 
ingly, at least, communicate with the shades of the departed, 
seem powerless to devise a method of communication between the 
shades of the child who is yet to be born and its ancestors. There- 
fore the logical time to select, from the national standpoint, seems 
to be when conception takes place, and the germ plasm of the future 
school child is in process of development. At this time it is 
plainly the duty of the local, state, or federal authorities to step 
in with constructive information which will tend to assist in the 
hygienic care of the expectant mother. In this regard we may well 
follow the example of England, who, before the recent war, stood 
highest in the world on all questions regarding the physical welfare 
of her subjects. When the Earl of Beaconsfield declared in the 
House of Parliament, “that the welfare of a nation depended en- 
tirely on the publie health of its subjects,” he uttered a call, the 
logic of which is just being realized with full force in the civilized 
world today. 

When the child is born, there immediately devolves an addi- 
tional responsibility upon the authorities, to so educate the mother 
that her infant may be safely guided through the years when the 
spectre of infant mortality looms menacingly upon our economic 
horizon. Once the child enters the kindergarten, the pupil at once 
becomes automatically the ward of the state, and here, from the 
time of its entry, to the day of its final graduation must the 
school child ever be surrounded by a competent system of medical 
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inspection in the broadest sense of the word. It is not within the 
scope of this paper to delve into the details of what such a system 
should consist in, but the term medical inspection is being so diver- 
gently construed in different sections of the country, that I shall 
endeavor to touch on some of the important phases of the work, 
particularly as exemplified in the division of Ivgiene of the St. 
Louis public school system. 

The greatest feature of such a system must needs be a regular 
inspection, twice yearly, at least, for any recognizable defects which 
may in any possible way retard the school child physically or men- 
tally, and militant follow-up work to see that the defect is corrected” 
Almost of equal importance, although not nearly as easily con- 
trolled, is the factor of contagious diseases. Physicians and 
nurses of a hygiene division must form an ever vigilant cordon of 
cuardians to weed out contagion as soon as recognized or where 
suspected, with proper follow-up precautions. A hygiene division 
must at all times be in close touch with the home, the family 
physician, the clinics and hospitals wherever the indigent are con- 
cerned, and with the local, state and national departments of 
health. No problem involving any sanitary or health feature of 
school buildings or any other phase connected with the school sys- 
tem should be decided or executed without the counsel of this de- 
partment. It should be in direct charge of all activities involved 
with medical features, such as open-air schools, residential schools 
and corrective institutions; it being understood of course that the 
pedagogical end of these places will be handled by the instruction 
division. Pscho-educational divisions, while not essentially med- 
ical in character, must needs be very closely associated with the 
hygiene divisions, since the physical examination forms a verv 
important basis for the final classification. The latest activity 


which has developed from the health crusade in this country anfd 
which must be handled by the hygiene division, is the weighing of 
school children in a regular and systematic way; and wherever 
conditions are found where underweight or malnutrition is evi- 
dent, then the nutrition clinic is utilized as a means of educating 
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mothers in the proper method of feeding and caring for these 
children, 

I quote from the report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1920: “In 1920 the Bureau of Education sent a questionnaire t» 
about ten per cent of the schools of the country, to ascertain the 
extent of health education throughout the country. 4016 answers 
were received. Forty-eight per cent of the schools showed health 
teaching of some sort. Thirty-two per cent used classroom in- 
struction with textbooks, and were calling clamorously for more 
and better material. Nineteen per cent weigh and measure the 
children according to the Bureau’s standards. The West section 
of the country has been quickest to adopt the modern plan of health 
education. In Utah, seventy-two per cent of the schools are weigh- 
ing and measuring. Iowa comes next with fifty-four per cent. 
Minnesota is third with thirty-one per cent. And so the states come 
up with a will out of their welter of ignorance and irresponsibility 
toward physical young America.” 

On the question of sex education, the Commissioner has the 
following to report: “Information has been secured by question- 
naires answered by more than six thousand high schools as to the 
need for sex education in the high schools, the extent of such teach- 
ing at present, and the matter and method of such instruction. <A 
pamphlet is in preparation which will embody not only the results 
of this study but also the results of the work of a special committee 
formed in the spring of 1919 to prepare a manual on sex instruc- 
tion in the high school.” 

The various problems involved in the medical branch of physical 
education must of course be met by special modifiations for each 
community. The rural sections no doubt present the most com- 
plex factors for this work. The neglect of our rural districts in 
this regard forms one of the blackest blotches on our national es- 
cutcheon, and it is hoped that the legislation now pending, will 
seek to make amends for the errors of the past to these hitherto 


outlawed sections of our country. The above paragraphs are cal- 
culated merely to give an outline of the various phases of the med- 
ical branch of physical education. Those seeking more complete 
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and detailed information, I would refer to the directors of hygiene 
divisions in the large cities, such as St. Louis, Cleveland and Bos- 
ton. In the report above quoted there are, unfortunately, at 
present only one and nine-tenths per cent reporting medical inspec- 
tion in the schools, while, but seventy-two hundreths of one per 
cent have nutritional clinics and feedings. In the line of instruc- 
tion, in the city of St. Louis during the scholastic year of 1920-21, 
a successful experiment was conducted by way of teaching girls 
of the higher elementary grades, infant hygiene or the care of the 
newly born, while the boys were given a complete course of first- 
aid instruction, according to the Red Cross Manual, and Red 
Cross certificates were awarded; while the girls of the infant hy- 
giene class received bar pins of sterling silver as a token of com- 
pleted work. As I am compiling this paper, I have before me 
numerous reports from different sections of the country, where the 
Government is making special surveys to show the need for medi- 
cal inspection in the schools. The percentage of defective children 
is little short of appalling, and demonstrates more eloquently 
than all else the need for such work. A comprehensive essay, 
aiming at completeness, such as this one does not profess to be, 
and dealing with the medical phases of a national health program 
would necessarily have to invade every department of our economic 
existence, such as the home, the workshop and every other avenue 
which is penetrated by or associated with the members of a com 
munity ; but since we are considering educational factors alone we 
will conelude the consideration of this topic with a quotation from 
Shakespeare, who, in his Twelfth Night, has one of the characters 
to state, “Even from the body’s purity, the mind receives a sympa- 
thetic aid,” making it evident that even in Shakespeare’s time, the 
value of health, as a factor in receiving life in abundance was re- 
cognized. 

We come now to a consideration of physical training, the science 
which brought to ancient Greece a great share of the glory in her 
crown of world renown. The halo of Greece consisted essentially 


in her comprehension of art and philosophy, and what was her 
art but an embodiment of the marvellous physique engendered by 
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a steadfast devotion to the principal pastime of the nation, physical 
training. When Rome pursued the science of physical develop- 
ment, her phalanxes withstood the impact of the world’s best sol- 
diery ; when Rome took to drink and riotous living she neglected 
her physical art and soon fell an easy prey to the horde of bar- 
barous tribes around her. Thus one finds many instances where 
the rise and decline of a nation may be measured by its fealty or 
disloyalty to the art of physical development. It was due to the 
perfect system of physical training which obtained in Germany 
that this nation was in a great measure able to defy the entire 
civilized world. 

Before proceeding further it willbe necessary that we are clear in 
our minds as to definition of the term physical training, and the 
extent of its utility as an agent to be made available in modern 
times. For, unfortunately, in the minds of too many people the 
title is associated with military endeavors, or with individuals 
possessing immense muscles obtained at the expense of a crippled 
heart ina gymnasium. In order to arrive at a proper understand- 
ing of the function of the art of physical training it will be neces- 
sary to state a few fundamental physiological facts on which to 
base a scientific conclusion, for without such premise our deduc- 
tion would be merely speculative at best. 

Man was evidently created to evolve energy; for which purpose 
we have an abdominal laboratory where food is received which 
imparts to us the means of living and producing this energy. 
Therefore we very much resemble a furnace. In order to main- 
tain a furnace in proper working order, regular care is devoted 
to removal of the cinders. In order to have a normally function- 
ing body, the same principle applies; but unfortunately, humanity 
seems psychologically constructed in a manner that makes us will- 
ing at all times to take in fuel (food), but as far as the elimina- 
tion of waste material is concerned, we seem unwilling to adopt the 
necessary routine of life which will bring this about in a normal 
way. The avenues for this purpose are through bowel activity, 
kidney action, perspiration and other sources. Neglected elim- 
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ination of waste-matter results in accumulation of toxic materials, 
with resultant evils too numerous to mention. 

It is the manner in which we utilize the energy generated from 
our food that determines in a great measure our habits, character 
and efficiency, and the reactions we elicit from our environment 
that denote what folks are pleased to call personality. In times 
gone by men lived more in the open, and earned their wage by 
the sweat of their brow, which signifies of course that they worked, 
and thereby obviated the necessity for physical training, except 
that branch which brings esthetic emoluments. Today men live 
mainly by the work of machinery, and to a great extent by their 
wits. In this country particularly we have been slow to recognize 
the value of physical training and therefore the results are only too 
evident. We have a world-wide reputation for being a nation of 
pill-eaters. After twelve years’ experience as a pharmacist, and 
over twelve years as a physician, I am constrained to attest to this 
condition. We do not properly eliminate the poisonous materials 
from our bodies, therefore we amply sustain the charge of our 
European and Eastern brethren that we are a petulant race of 
high-strung dyspeptics, and our poise, or rather the lack of it as 
individuals when abroad has long made us the laughing stock of 
the world. 

As our modern civilization advances we are partaking more and 
more of that which is artificial, and the more we indulge in this 
unnatural extreme the more apt are we to encounter the invinciblk 
and unchanging law of compensation which gives nothing for 
nothing and demands a price for every mistake. The above state- 
ments are incontrovertible, and the proof lies in the fact that as 
we ascend into higher states of society where people are wealthy 
and slothful, the evolutionary law of survival of the fittest begins 
to manifest itself and we note physical and mental degeneracy. 
The offspring pay the price for the parents’ mistakes and become 
social parasites; the greatest energy which they evolve being ex- 
pended in eating and indulging the senses. Happily, or not so, 
these conditions can not be accredited to one country solely, but 
obtain universally. 
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We trust that we have clearly defined the field of usefulness 
for physical training from the purely physical standpoint, and 
the relation of cause and effect upon our communities and their 
inhabitants. The corollaries which follow from the above are 
obvious. In order to maintain an equal balance of health in rela- 
tion to the body metabolism we simply must indulge in some 
activity that will keep our body-fluids circulating properly and the 
excretory channels functionating normally. One may easily see 
in our cities an exemplification of the value of physical develop- 
ment. The rugged country boy who comes to the city witha 
healthy body developed by work on a farm, if he maintains his 
quota of physical work he soon outstrips his city cousin in nearly 
all fields of endeavor. If he neglects the dictates ot proper phys- 
ical training, he soon falls into the slovenly paths and becomes a 
nonentity. 

One of the most recent developments of physical training is the 
interest which is being accorded to the play factor. There is no 
denying that with the crowing of our cities and elimination by 
degrees of open space, we are, as a nation, gradually forgetting 
how to play. For proof, we have as a result, the enormous propor- 
tion of neurasthenics (nervous exhaustion victims) who form the 
great throng of tourists in search of something that they have 
squandered recklessly, and which Nature will not easily restore 
without a long period of rest and proper attention to physical train- 
ing. We are said to be a nation of money-lovers, with the dollar 
sign as the rampant emblem on our escutcheon. I recall distinctly 
reading of interviews recorded in prominent magazines, of famous 
captains of industry and kings of the financial world. When asked 
the reason for the terrific output of energy which characterized 
their endeavors to hoard money, many would reply, that they liked 
the ‘‘game” because it afforded them the stimulus which they 
should have been receiving through physical training, but for which 
they had no time. 

Think of the terrible indictment contained in that reply. Men 
gambling on the market for the excitement which it proffered ; the 
ruin and desolation which might eventuate to themselves and 
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loved ones or to others counted for naught; what a singular out- 
come of a nation’s endeavor to become morally superior, and what 
an appalling reason for our Government to become more active in 
speeding legislation that will encourage physical training, with 
its concomitant sport and play for these fools who think they are 
obtaining stimulating excitement when in reality they are squan- 
dering their precious nerve energy, only to have their bluff called 
sooner or later by the serious condition popularly known as nervous 
prostration. 

Another phase of today’s physical training activities is the 
esthetic dances which have their incentive in the beautiful and 
artistic games of the past, where rites of worship often assumed the 
form of an esthetic dance. In this form of training, we have 
manifestly all the factors which may be derived from physical 
training; namely the exercise, the play, and the health benefits. 
It is to be regretted very much, that our modern schools cannot 
tind more time to devote to the various phases of physical train- 
ing. From the nature of pending legislation it is very evident 
that Congress means to have much more time than at present 
devoted to that art, and no doubt her appropriations will be allo- 
eated accordingly. There is no definite or logical reason why our 
schools cannot be in closer touch with the pupils even after school 
hours, particularly on Saturday and Sunday. It seems that at 
least a small fraction of this time might be utilized to good advan- 
tage in cultivating this feature of physical education. There is 
no serious reason that militates against organizations like boy 
scouts being in intimate touch with the physical education divi- 
sion of our school systems. As the socialization of our civilization 
advances it is obvious that the State is undertaking more and more 
to concern itself with the welfare of its future citizen and no doubt 
the time is not far off when the condition suggested above will 
become perfectly feasible. 

We now come to a feature of physical education wherein may be 
said to be equally blended both the medical and physical training 
factors; namely, to the case of those individuals who have been 
hitherto barred from taking exercise of any sort on account of some 
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physical ailment or incapacity. Have we not in fact been grossly 
derelict and eminently unfair to these unfortunates on account 
of the indifference with which we have regarded them. Some of 
the greatest authorities in medicine are today agreed on the fact 
that mild exercises and play are decidedly necessary in cases ot 
defective hearts after they have passed the period of insufficiency, 
their contention being that if no physical training is indulged in, 
then the heart muscle has a tendency to become flabby. Certain 
it is that the general musculature of the body becomes degener- 
ated, as has been evidenced fairly often with children in my own 
experience where all exercise was forbidden. The spirit of the 
age seems to be teeming with a desire for fairness, and it is hoped 
that while we are making arrangements, or ought to be, for crippled 
children to receive their share of educational facilities, we shal! 
not forget their right to a share of the world’s recreational oppor- 
tunities as afforded through the medium of physical training. At 
this place, it is felt that a note of warning may well be sounded 
in regard to the amount of physical training which an individual 
can endure. Exercise, like play or any other pursuit requiring an 
outlay of energy, must be tempered with reason and modified to 
suit the individual’s power of endurance; for wherever it is over- 
done it is apt to cause unpleasant consequences, just as an overdose 
of medicine will defeat the purpose for which it was intended. 
Children particularly need supervision; for the play instinct in 
childhood is strong enough to keep a kiddie at play until he is 
exhausted. 

So far, in the consideration of physical training, I have avoided 
any reference to detail, and have omitted any suggestion relative 
to any particular forms of exercise. My friends and associates 
will think it very singular indeed if I do not make some mention 
of the form of exercise which I have come to consider as being 
superior to any other form of physical training that has ever been 
expounded by teachers of that science. I refer to swimming. 
Like all other valuable adjuncts to safe and healthy living this 
branch of physical development has been treated like the prover- 
bial stepchild. However, the outlook is encouraging, for folks are 
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gradually beginning to realize that it is a wise personage indeed 
who has mastered the essentials of swimming, on account of the 
factor of safety, and also because in swimming we have an exercise 
which possesses wonderful advantages for those seeking to develop 
a sound mind in a sound body. I shall not digress at this point 
any further than to again express the hope that our school systems 
will devote more time to this subject. By all means swimming 
should be made a part of the elementary school curriculum, and 
no child should be permitted to graduate who has not attained a 
certain amount of proficiency in swimming and life-saving in 
water, unless excused for a perfectly valid reason, which should 
not be a trivial one. 

In concluding the subject of physical training, I shall dwell for 
a moment on a few psychological factors which seem to make it 
imperative that some influence be utilized to tighten up, (if I may 
use that term) or to elevate our ideals in what should be the com- 
portment of the individual, be it a child or an adult, in public. 
life of our communities. There is something decidedly wrong 
with the standards of our nation in this regard. By bringing to 
this country extremes in fashion of the most nauseating sort, sim- 
ply because Paris has dictated them, the devotees of style have 
utterly sacrificed the physical ideal. The result is a low grade of 
poise and a lack of restraint which characterizes the behavior of 
our average American child. No one ever observes in European 
countries the forwardness (freshness, in colloquial) which we can 
see anywhere on the city streets of the United States. 

Who is there who will deny that as we are drifting away from 
our former ideals of courtesy, to which we refer now usually in 
a cynical way, we are losing gradually all sense of proportion, 
anent this feature to which a nation should cling most tenaciously ‘ 
I hesitate to offer any one reason for this state of affairs, but I do 
feel that a more rigid attention to physical training in its various 
branches will conduce toward a finer young America, and better 
poised adult life. We laugh at the French for their devotion to 
courtesy and good breeding, but they in turn are convulsed at the 
blunt and awkward attempts of Americans at this very thing. In 
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fact, we seem to be considered a very rude nation in all parts of 
the globe. Is it not high time that we begin taking stock of this 
phase of our psychology and seek methods for removing this objec- 
tionable feature. It will require a good deal of education aside 
from physical, and a lot of co-operation from the home, but event- 
ually we shall develop a sense of the fitness of things and come to 
realize that a nation without manners, a condition toward which 
we seem to be steadily drifting, is one that has lost the finest thing 
that life has to offer,—which is the relationship of men to their 
fellow men. 

N. B.—Uncertain ideals as to what should constitute good 
behavior and proper restraint for the school child, on the part of 
modern educators, has no doubt militated strongly in bringing 
about this condition. Physical training teaches restraint and co- 
ordination. Therefore, let us have plenty of physical training. 


The American Citizen’s Creed 


I believe that God is Architect of all the skies and stars 
And America is my Mother, home—my Comrade at the wars; 
I am her son and in my veins and in my arms and eyes 

Her blood is mine, like roses; and her soul that never dies. 


We two are one, and if I fail her, so myself I do betray, 
For I live and perish with her, at the plow or at the gun; 
If I die she dies in battle or in walks of every day, 

And I love my country, Mother, built of honor and the sun. 


Her Flag is her great Voice, that stands on top the sky, 
A shrine and a great altar that will never never die; 

\nd she’s worth fighting for and must be always free, 
With her white, snowy Capitol, God’s Church of Liberty. 


She is the Eagle Nation, and my country right or wrong, 
Beneath the vast encircling suns in beauty and in song; 
And now across the world she throws her spinning stars 
To tell the world her honor is worth a thousand wars. 


I believe my country is a garden and my playground here; 
Christianity in government; a house and home most dear; 
And T am proud to be her son, beneath her flag unfurled, 
An American, an honor far the greatest in the world. 


I believe that she is building Peace with her great armies here, 
The Hand of God uplifted on this red embattled sphere— 
America, I love you, kind and noble, great and broad, 

And I'll be true forever to my country and my God. 


EDWIN CURRAN. 





American Notes—Editorial 


A situation exists throughout the country, in relation to the man- 
agement of public school affairs, which, while having its advantages, is 
nevertheless fraught with possibilities of evil and disaster, which not 
infrequently materialize. We refer to the division of responsibility 
between the Superintendent and the School Board. Happily, there 
are many places where there is the utmost harmony and co-operation 
between the two. In such cases the several officials, or the clear. 
majority of them, are persons well qualified by nature and grace for 
their offices. The Board members defer naturally and willingly to 
the Superintendent in all strictly educational or professional matters. 
They accept his policy and hold up his hands in every good work 
which he undertakes for the improvement and increased efficiency of 
the school system in the given town or city. Together they purpose 
and plan for the good of the community, the improvement of the 
school conditions, and the acceptance of higher ideals and achieve- 
ment by the teachers, parents, pupils, and citizens in general. For- 
tunate and happy indeed is the town or city where such co-operation 
and goodwill exists. 

But, unfortunately, this often is not the case. Frequently the 
citizens do not elect the best qualified candidates for the School Board. 
Scheming politicians, or men and women with single-track minds, or 
men who have the single qualification of being rich, are elected to the 
School Board. Perhaps the most common and pestiferous of these is 
the single-track-minded member. He knows practically nothing of 
the complicated and subtle educational problems, to judge wisely in 
regard to which the Superintendent has had to take many years of 
specialized education, and which he sees from all angles and seeks to 
solve for the greatest good of the largest number. His opponent on 
the Committee or Board sees only one aspect of the case and deliber- 
ately refuses to listen to reason or to investigate any other considera- 
tions that may be brought forward. It is, for him, “war to the death” 
of one side or the other. And too often it is the death of the super- 
intendency and the crippling of the institution upon which hundreds 
of young people are depending for suitable preparation for a success- 
ful life. 

What we are pleading for is, first, the utmost solicitude and care 
upon the part of the electorate to put the right men and women upon 
the School Board. The basis of choice should be first and alw ays, char- 
acter; second, knowledge of and sympathy with the educational aims 
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of the present day. No person is qualified for a place on the School 
Committee merely because he has a big bank account, or because he 
has a glib tongue, or because he belongs to this party or that. The 
schools belong to the whole ocmmunity. Their conduct is a highly 
specialized task. The majority of the Committee should be, if pos- 
sible, among the best educated men and women. The Superintendent 
should be their leader. The chances are ten to one that he will be 
qualified to lead, now that law and custom require of him so much 
by way of professional training. Jf he “gets by” all this training 
the chances are good that he will be able and willing to accept modi- 
fying local conditions and kindly counsel with a good grace. 

Voters,—this paragraph is mainly for you. Choose the best cuali- 
fied persons for your School Board! Here is a big and widespread 
responsibility. 


The young people of Ohio are “exposing” themselves to the higher 
education as never before; whether many of them will “take” is 
another matter. It is probable that the enrollment in the three state 
institutions chartered as universities will reach ten thousand before 
the end of the present year. This does not include Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, which is exclusively for colored people, and which last year 
had an enrollment of about twelve hundred, nor the two state Normal 
Schools, from none of which a report has been received. All receive 
appropriations from the General Assembly. Two cities, Cincinnati 
and Akron, maintain municipal universities. This arrangement is 
not common in this country. In addition to the above mentioned 
institutions maintained mainly by a tax, there are in the state about 
fifteen universities and colleges with a varying standard which may 
be designated as high, medium and low. All of them are populous; 
in several the population runs into thousands. Some rather drastic 
laws passed by the legislature last winter will increase the attendance 
at the public schools. The General Assembly also passed a law levy- 
ing a special tax within the next two years to provide new buildings 
for the three state universities. The sum eventually realized from 
this source will probably come nearer to two million dollars than to 
one million. A most remarkable change in public opinion throughout 
the state has taken place within the present century. Even less than 
twenty years ago it was no easy matter to persuade the General Assem- 
bly to make grants for the training of teachers; now the question no 
longer is yes or no, but how much. Rarely does one hear the once 
familiar complacent boast that the Buckeye State produced great men 
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by the score without normal schools. Most people have learned that 


schools are not intended to make great men, but useful and efficient 
citizens. 


Health education is one of the greatest needs of the American 
people. The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, with its extensive 
organization, its thousands of employees, its highly specialized manage- 
ment, has established a health program which, for personelle, equip- 
ment, and practical efficiency is probably unexcelled in any quarter 
of the globe. One of its recent printed statements calls attention to 
the following startling facts and the conclusions to which they lead. 
This company’s experience is of more than private and local interest 
and significance. Its report says that “to educate a person to protect 
himself against disease under all circumstances is impossible; every- 
body takes chances—the brainy and the brainless; but there is much 
benefit to be derived from education; to obtain the best results both 
pupil and teacher must exercise patience and perseverance, be inter- 
ested and not easily discouraged, possess judgment, ability and willing- 
ness to apply information ‘obtained. If all were born perfect and 
reared properly, the problem would be solved, but such is not the case, 
and any deviation from either is an affliction that should be corrected 
if possible.” 

The report goes on to say that there is something radically wrong 
with the human family of our country that needs correcting when it 
it acknowledged: that 11 per cent of babies die within one year after 
birth; that 20 per cent of children of school age suffer from mal- 
nutrition; that 75 per cent of the twenty-two million public school 
children of the United States are physically or mentally defective 
that 35 per cent of our ablest young men between the ages of 21 and 
31 cannot pass the army ‘physical examination; that one million 
people in the United States are known to have tuberculosis, “a curable 
and preventable disease”; that of the seven civilized countries (re- 
garding tuberculosis) “the United States is the worst”; that during 
the two years of the World War, the American army lost by deaths 
§0,000 men. During the same period 180,000 died in the United 
States of cancer—a disease “considered preventable and curable if 





treated early”; that “idiocy is increasing rapidly”; that mental dis- 
eases have increased three times in the last 40 years”; that this 
includes only a small portion of similar statistics that might be cited. 

All goes to prove there is an imperative demand for rehabilitating 
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the human family or establishing a new standard. How may the de- 
sired end be accomplished? It can only be done by education, con- 
science and law.” . 

“The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company for years has done 
much to improve the health conditions of its employees through con- 
stant vigilance by its officers, the Joint Committees on Sanitation, 
Health and Housing created under the Industrial Representation Plan, 
the schools, by nurses and doctors; but still there is sickness, and as 
long as disease persists the good work of prevention must continue. 
Prevention is the slogan.” 

The example of this business and industrial corporation is of real 
significance to school authorities and all who have influence over the 
lives of other human beings. 


The U. S. Department of Commerce, through the Bureau of the 
Census, gives statistics of school attendance, by geographic divisions 
and states, compiled from the returns of the Fourteenth Decennial 
Census, taken as of January 1, 1920. 

The total population 5 to 20 years of age, inclusive, enumerated in 
continental United States, numbered 33,250,870. Of this number, 
21,373,976 attended school at some time between September 1, 1919, 
and January 1, 1920. ‘The total population 7 to 13 years of age, 
15,306,793, included 13,869,010 children attending school. The per- 
centage attending school among the population 5 to 20 years of age, 
increased from 59.2 for 1910 to 64.3 for 1920; and the corresponding 
percentage for children 7 to 13 years of age increased from 86.1 for 
the earlier to 90.6 for the later year. 

Among the individual states, the largest proportion attending 
school in the 5—20 age group, 73 per cent, is shown for Utah, and 
the smallest, 53 per cent, for Louisiana. In six states—lIowa, Ne- 
braska, Montana, Idaho, Utah and Oregon—the proportion of schoo! 
attendance for this age group was more than 70 per cent. 

For the 7—13 age group the largest proportion of school attend- 
ance, 96.1 per cent, is that for Massachusetts, and the smallest, 75.9 
per cent, for Louisiana. In seven states—Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Ohio, Iowa, Delaware, Idaho and Utah—the proportion was 
95 per cent or more. 








Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title, authors, and publishers, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 


THE YOSEMITE AND ITS HIGH SIERRAS. By John H. Williams. 
Published by the Author, at San Francisco, California. 


A new edition of a most beautiful book, in which every patriotic 
American should take real pride. No pains have been spared to make 
the fascinating illustrations with which the volume teems, both accurate 
and adequate. The lofty crags, the magnificent forests, the mighty 
cataracts, the giant trees, the tremendous glaciers, the superb cloud 
effects, the unsurpassed beauty of the mirror lakes, impress the reader 
with the lavish bounty and beneficence of the Creator. The text and 
the illustrations worthily reflect the glories of the land of liberty and 
bounty in which we live. 


HISTOIRE DU PETIT NEGRE SAMBO. Par Helen Bannerman. 
HISTOIRE DE PIERRE-LAPIN. Par Beatrix Potter. 


These two little books “traduit de L’Anglais par Madeleine Blériot 
Johnson,” and published by Frederick A. Stokes Company (New York), 
are positively delightful in their quaint humor, choice and amusing 
illustrations, and artistic binding. They allure the young reader to a 
knowledge of easy French. For children’s rooms in libraries, for read- 
ing circles and primary schools, and for holiday gifts for children of 
primary school age, they are unsurpassed by anything we have yet seen. 


THE PILGRIM SPIRIT. The Tercentenary Pageant. By Géorge P. 
Baker. Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 


The Pageant given at Plymouth, Mass., in July and August last, was 
witnessed by thousands and read about by millions of people. It was 
a production that worthily expressed the conceptions of modern times 
in regard to the sturdy, heroic and self-sacrificing deeds of the founders 
of the new world, that have resulted in so much that is of the utmost 
consequence in the history of human life, both here and abroad. The 
public is in debt to the author of the Pageant, who caught the spirit 
of the theme and worked out so well the historic details. 
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The publishers have made this wonderful story and the spirit of this 
historic celebration available to English-speaking people everywhere. 
This book should have a wide sale in this and other countries. It makes 
vivid the life of those who for conscience sake, for God and humanity, 
gave their lives to the founding of a new nation that should realize all 
the highest and best aspirations of the race. 


The following books, published by T. Y. Crowell Company, have been 
received by us for review in EpucaTIon. We have examined them all 
with deep interest and wish we had space to review them all as they 
deserve. They are peculiarly appropriate for Christmas purposes. 
Teachers and parents can safely trust the Crowell Company’s imprint 
as a guarantee of the healthful, wholesome character and tone of any 
book. They have specialized in character-forming books for young 
people. The volumes mentioned here are attractively bound and most 
of them are illustrated. They can be had direct of the publishers or 
through any book store: 


ALL ABOUT PETS. By Lillian Gask. Illustrated by Barbara Briggs 
and Savile Lumley. 


WELSH FAIRY TALES. By Willam Eliot Griffis. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JANE. (Sage Brush Stories.) By Gene 
Stone. Illustrated in color by George Carlson. 


BLUEBERRY BEAR’S NEW HOME. By J. L. Sherard. Illustrated 
by Carlson. 


TISS, A LITTLE ALPINE WAIF. By the author of “Heidi.” Tlus- 
trated by Carlson. 


THE STORY OF BOBBY COON. By Crawford N. Bougholtzer. Tlus- 
trated by Carlson. 


AESOP’S FABLES. Large type text and 100 line drawings by Edwin 
Noble. 


Also for older readers by the same publishers: 


WORK-A-DAY HEROES. By Chelsea Curtis Fraser. A story of hu- 
man bravery and heroism by such workers as firemen, miners, divers, etc. 


SECRETS OF THE EARTH. By the same author. Stories of the 
coal, gold and other mines. A book that a boy will love to read. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN INVENTIONS. By Inez N. McFee. Illus- 
trated. 
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A TREASURY OF MYTHS. Same author. Illustrated. 75 cents. 
A TREASURY OF FLOWER STORIES. Same author. 75 cents. 

A TREASURY OF INDIAN TALES. Same author. 75 cents, 
MASTERFUL PERSONALITY. By Orison Swett Marden. Price $2. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM? By James Edward LeRossignol. Price $2. 
A clear, logical, understandable exposition of socialism that should be 
widely read wherever English is spoken. 


WHAT JAPAN WANTS. By Yoshi S. Kuno. A timely book on a 
subject about which the public in America wants to form a sound opinion. 
Other excellent volumes for the holidays are received, as follows: 


BOBBY BLAKE ON THE SCHOOL ELEVEN. By Frank Warner. 
Illustrated. Barse & Hopkins, publishers, Newark and New York. $1.00. 


THE CORNER HOUSE GIRLS AMONG THE GYPSIES. By Grace 
Brooks Hill. Illustrated. Same publishers. $1.00. 


SHAGGO, THE MIGHTY BUFFALO. By Richard Barnum. Same pub- 
lishers. 75 cents. 
In Macmillan’s “Peeps at Many Lands” series, we have the following: 


ITALY, by John Fennemore, and GREECE, by Edith A. Browne (1 vol.) 
with 16 full-page illustrations in color. 


NORWAY, by Lieut.-Col. A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, and DENMARK, 
by M. Pearson Thompson. Same number of illustrations. 


CHINA, by Lena E. Johnston, and JAPAN, by John Fennemore. Illus- 
trated. 


AUSTRALIA, by Frank Fox, illustrated, and NEW ZEALAND, by 
P. A. Vaile. 





